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CHAPTER XXVII. 
A HAPPY HOLIDAY. 


Durine the whole of his mar- 
ried life it may safely be said 
Sir John Moffat never passed so 
peaceful and pleasant a month as 
that which succeeded Rachel’s 
return from Surrey. In the best 
sense of the word, he had never 
known what it was to have a 
home—a home of which he was 
master, which he did not almost 
dread to enter. After living on 
the edge of a volcano, the quiet 
and the security and the com- 
panionship which he found in 
Holyrood House were unspeak- 
ably pleasant. Though at times 
the sight of Rachel’s smiling un- 
conscious face, the thousand little 
tender cares she showed him, the 
winning charm ofa manner which 
owed its crowning grace to an 
utter and total forgetfulness of 
herself, hurt him by recalling the 
face and the heart and the man- 
ner of the man he had wronged. 
Yet, as he watched her slight 
figure flitting about the room, as 
he marked her girlish beauty de- 
veloping into the loveliness of 
womanhood, as he listened to her 
sweet voice and marked all her 
kindly gentle ways, her thought- 
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ful charity, her swift sympathy, 
her easily-aroused compassion, the 
calm contentment of her mind, 
he thought that, could the dead 
man behold his child, whom he 
had never seen even, he would 
be satisfied, and feel that so far as 
in him lay Sir John had tried to 
make her good and happy, had 
striven, through his anxious watch- 
fulness on her behalf, to offer some 
atonement for the sin committed 
such a weary time before. 

She was a delightful companion 
too; she had so many strange 
little byways of thought, that the 
old well-trodden roads of life as- 
sumed quite a new character as 
she diverged hither and thither 
into pleasant green lanes bordered 
with sweet fanciés and decked 
with flowers culled out of the 
depths of her own imagination. 
She was not afraid either of 
venturing down the darker paths 
that, both in thought and speech, 
we are all too apt to shun. The 
doubts that perplexed her, the 
troubles people had to encounter 
which seemed so inexplicable, the 
mysteries of sin and grief and 
wrong-deing and punishment, the 
excuses which might be made for 
wickedness—how hard it seemed 
for some to do right, knowing 
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from their nurseries, the streets, 
and their cradles, the gutter, no- 
thing save evil—she would talk 
of all these things reverently, 
though sorrowfully, and marvel, 
as, God knows, all who see the 
world and are perplexed by its 
contradictions must marvel, why 
such things should be. 

Her deep faith, her earnest 
piety, her religious feeling, pure 
as that of a saint, strong as that 
of a martyr, seemed to Sir John 
little short of miraculous. He 
had believed, with many another, 
that the lore which surpasses 
wisdom could only be learnt at a 
mother’s knee ; that the lispings 
of prayer, the aspirations of mor- 
tality to the immortal, were never 
taught perfectly save by a wo- 
man striving to guide her child’s 
first steps heavenward; and he 
knew, none better, that of that 
higher knowledge which tran- 
scends all human device and con- 
trivance his wife was as ignorant 
as any child dragged up in hea- 
thenism in the midst of a Chris- 
tian land. 

He ventured one evening to 
express something of this feeling 
to the girl, to wonder who had 
been her instructor, from whom 
she had heard so much of the 
vexed problems of man’s exist- 
ence, of the deep unspeakable 
goodness of the Lord and Maker 
of all. ; 

Rachel laid down her work, a 
pretty delicate cobwebby piece 
of lace she was making for her 
mother, and looked across at the 
questioner through a mist of lov- 
ing tears. 

* Who taught me? she repeat- 
ed. ‘Why, you, papa. Don't 
you remember the Sunday after- 
noons and the long summer even- 
ings, and our walks through the 
green fields, and the Bible-stories 
you told me, and the pictures 
you conjured up of the people of 


olden time as we passed through 
the ripening corn or sauntered 
beside the river? Why, if I were 
to see Palestine to-morrow, it 
could not seem to me more real 
than it has done to me often and 
often in imagination.’ 

He had not recollected this ; it 
came upon him with the shock of 
a thankful surprise ; such a tiny 
grain of mustard-seed, such a tree 
to afford shade and shelter in the 
wilderness of life. 

‘And you preached little ser- 
mons too, papa,’ she went on, 
smiling, ‘without knowing it, I 
am sure, in the least. Only a sen- 
tence or so; but they sank down 
into my heart, because I used 
often to wonder as a child what 
you meant by them and why you 
spoke them. I came to under- 
standin time. You knowI could 
not help seeing—’ 

She stopped; for he covered 
his face with one hand, and 
stretched the other out as if to 
put some haunting sorrow aside. 
And yet it was not all sorrow. 
Surely, surely there must have 
been some comfort in the thought 
that his own bitter had produced 
such sweet as this ; that so fair a 
soul had been perfected by the 
teaching of his own sin-laden con- 
science ; that the disunited house- 
hold had shown her nothing save 
the patience which may spring 
from grief, the forbearance a 
man can show when a woman 
tries his temper and wrings his 
heart. 

The more he saw of the girl, 
the more he found to admire. 
She was so wise as well as loving, 
so discreet, so pure, so guileless, 
She had read a great deal, and as 
they sat or walked together, as 
they lingered over tea, or saun- 
tered in the twilight on the ter- 
race, she brought out her little 
stores of knowledge for his amuse- 
ment—scraps of modern poetry, 
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fragments of ancient ballads, the 
thoughts of men who had lived 
hundreds of years previously, 
strange morsels of biography, 
whole paragraphs her retentive 
memory had retained. 

Yes, it was a happy time, and 
a quiet. He knew a storm must 
come, but he refused to think of 
that, or to hasten to meet it. He 
did not go down to Scarborough 
then, as he had intended; he 
wrote to his wife, and asked that 
the amount of her expenditure 
might diminish ; and he tried to 
believe that, though domestic 
matters had been going very wrong 
indeed in Palace Gardens, he 
should not have any trouble on 
that head in the future. 

About this matter he never 


" spoke but once to Rachel, and 


that he did so chanced as follows. 
A tremendous bill having come 
in from the ‘ purveyor of meat,’ 
as the butcher Holyrood House 
affected called himself, Sir John, 
with that caution which divided 
him from what Mr. Simonds 
called ‘ most gentlemen what was 
gentlemen,’ wished to know how 
such a result had been arrived 
at, and in pursuit of his object 
asked Rachel to give him her 
assistance. 

Rachel, who never took the 
smallest atom of authority upon 
herself, appealed to the cook. 
After some coy reluctance and a 
suggestion that the matter had 
‘better be till her ladyship her- 
self came home,’ that functionary 
produced a book filled with entries, 
in comparison to which hiero- 
glyphics might have been con- 
sidered easy reading. Intelligible 
possibly to the initiated, but totally 
unintelligible, save as to the sum- 
total, in the eyes of Sir John. 
In his perplexity he turned for 
help to Rachel, who, indeed, was 
no wiser than himself, 

‘Do you not think, my dear,’ 


he said, ‘ that it is a very large 
amount ? 

Certainly Rachel did; the 
amount was so large it almost took 
away her breath; but she an- 
swered deprecatingly, 

‘You know there are a great 
many servants.’ 

‘ And a small family,’ he hinted. 

‘Yes, but a large house, papa.’ 

That was all; though her 
thoughts were his thoughts, she 
would not be disloyal to her 
mother. He knew what lay deep 
in her heart, and so never referred 
to the subject again; but he 
greatly disgusted Mr. Simonds by 
inquiring from him the names of 
all the tradesmen who had helped 
to make the great ball such a 
success, and sending to each a 
request that his bill might be fur- 
nished immediately. 

‘There is nothing of what I 
call a generous profusion about 
Sir John,’ Simonds remarked to 
afriend. ‘ He is uncommon fond 
of having value for his money ; 
which, if Mr. Simonds could 
only have believed the fact, is 
not an unusual trait when people 
have had to work hard to obtain 
that money for which they require 
value. 

Sir John got in most of the 
accounts, and drew his own con- 
clusions from them; but he said 
nothing further to Rachel. He 
did not go out of town, but 
‘mooned,’ as Simonds observed, 
down into the City for a couple 
of hours most days, and then 
mooned back again, either to take 
Rachel on some excursion or to 
sit in the library till the heat of 
the afternoon was over, when he 
and she sauntered into Kensington 
Gardens, and walked through the 
almost deserted park, to the con- 
fusion and indignation ofthe whole 
establishment. 

‘And everybody but themselves 
out of town,’ said Mrs. Larrup, in 
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hot ire. ‘If I was gentlefolks, I'd 
be ashamed to be seen.’ 

Which, indeed, was a feeling 
shared in by every domestic in 
the house, from Mr. Simonds to 
the scullery-wench. 

‘They oughtn’t to do such 
things,’ said the butler; ‘it’s 
compromising.’ 

Whatever it might be, however, 
the pair enjoyed that time; de- 
lighted in the brightness of the 
summer days and the soft coolness 
of the evenings. 

Almost in the twilight they 
were sitting in Kensington Gar- 
dens, about a week after Rachel’s 
return, when a gentleman passing 
by stopped, and spoke to them. 
When he first raised his hat Sir 
John did not recognise who it 
was, but as he came nearer he 
remembered Mr. Woodham. 

‘I had no idea you were in 
town,’ said the clergyman. 

‘We are the only two left,’ 
answered Rachel softly. 

‘ Not quite ; I am left also, as 
you see,’ 

‘ But perhaps you are here only 
by accident,’ she suggested. 

‘ And design,’ he replied. ‘I 
did not care about going away,’ he 
added, addressing Sir John. ‘ In- 
deed, I had nowhere to go that 
offered the slightest attraction ; 
and as the new vicar is scarcely 
yet settled in the living, he was 
glad for me to stop. My mother 
is out of town, so I am quite 
alone.’ 

‘If you enjoy your loneliness 
as much as we do ours,’ said Sir 
John, ‘there is no need to pity 
you.’ 

‘Ah, but your case is widely 
different. Yours is a solitude of 
two ; mine of one.’ 

Perhaps it was for that reason 
he stayed beside them for a little 
time, and walked with them past 
the old palace and out of the 
gateway and up the road to 
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the long entrance of Holyrood 
House. 

‘Will you come in and have a 
cup of tea? asked Sir John, not 
much expecting the invitation to 
be accepted; but Mr. Woodham 
availed himself of it eagerly. 

After that they often met him 
in their rambles ; and Sir John in- 
vited him to dinner, and Rachel 
played plaintive airs and sang 
sad low songs while he and his 
host sat in the half light of the 
mysterious dusk, looking dreamily 
out into the garden of Holyrood 
House, while the perfume of all 
sweet flowers came floating into 
the room. 

A happy, happy time; sweet 
placid days succeeded by calm 
nights ; dreams that had in them 
no calculation, no thought of an 
awakening. Life seemed flooded 
with sunshine ; the river of exist- 
ence, o’er which they softly glided, 
seemed so smooth, so glassy, they 
never thought it was flowing to 
the wide sea from which there is 
no return, carrying them with it. 

‘The parson is coming after our 
young lady,’ opined Mr. Simonds ; 
‘trust him for knowing on which 
side his bread is buttered.’ But no 
thought of that sort had as yet 
entered into the parson’s mind, 
neither had such an idea entered 
into the imagination of Sir John. 
He looked upon all priests of 
the order to which Mr. Woodham 
belonged as celibates. It certainly 
never occurred to his minda Ritua- 
listic clergyman would one day 
ask him for Rachel. 

If at first he felt himself a little 
out of his element when Mr. Wood- 
ham and the girl were talking, it 
was only because they spoke of 
matters in which he did not take 
much interest. 

Essentially a man of his own 
day, Sir John was unable to get 
up enthusiasm concerning those 
who in the past made London 
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famous; and as he listened to 

tachel’s eager questions and listen- 
ed to Mr. Woodham’s replies, he 
wondered people living in a world 
full of present facts and hopes 
and failures could completely 
identify themselves with a period 
so remote that to his thinking the 
mists of time had gathered around 
and almost obscured it from sight. 

Still he was very glad Rachel 
should be thus amused. He 
wanted her thoroughly to enjoy 
her quiet holiday. He desired 
nothing for himself save the satis- 
faction of feeling her hand resting 
within his arm ; of seeing her face 
seek his for sympathy; of hearing 
her talk afterwards of all she had 
been told, and weave her girlish 
fancies around the old red-brick 
palace, and relate again the scenes 
that had been enacted there. 

By degrees, however, he too 
insensibly began to take a deeper 
interest in the history of the old 
eourt suburb, and found himself 
commencing to understand the 
sort of dual life persons whose 
minds are well furnished from 
the storehouses of the past may 
lead in even the newest and least 
promising of neighbourhoods. In 
@ vague inconsequent sort of 
fashion, for instance, he would 
sometimes find himself wondering 
what Kensington—now a mass of 
streets, gardens, places, squares, 
shops, mansions, palaces—looked 
like when the whole district was 
one vast marsh formed by the 
overflowing of the Thames. Once 
he was able in his mind’s eye to 
see that great tract of land covered 
by water, just as the country 
round Chertsey and Shepperton 
and Halliford and the lower parts 
of Weybridge are covered in wet 
seasons now, it did not seem impos- 
sible for him to conceive of the 
Forest of Middlesex stretching 
away northward, and Notting 
Barns being, even in the time of 
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Henry VIITI.,‘ mostly covered with 
wood,’ 

He imagined the loneliness of 
the whole country when the 
Roman road from London to 
Staines ran through Turnham 
Green; and then his thoughts 
travelled far away to that wonder- 
ful nation, then the pioneers of 
civilisation and conquerors of the 
world, the inhabitants of which 
lost their prestige after a period of 
luxury and slothfulself-indulgence, 
which finds unhappily its signifi- 
cant parallel in England at the 
present hour. 

Where, in Kensington, did 
Linacre the learned plant the first 
damask rose? What lots of roses 
have come and gone since then! 
The useful cabbage likewise, which 
seems so much part and parcel of 
every cottage-garden that it is 
difficult to imagine it not indi- 
genous to British soil. Looking 
at the market-carts upheaped with 
that vegetable which lumbered 
slowly and heavily along all the 
western roads, it seemed strange 
to think of cabbage having been 
‘introduced’ by Sir A. Ashley ; 
as strange as when noticing coster- 
mongers’ barrows upheaped with 
firm white-hearted lettuces to con- 
sider that not so very remote 
period when a messenger used to 
be sent over express to Holland 
to fetch that salad for the Royal 
table. 

Ay, and he thought, too, of 
the human interests that had been 
active about the neighbourhood, 
the intrigues which held for their 
centre the old brick palace, and 
twined in and about the kings 
and queens dwelling there. 

From William to Victoria: why, 
it seemed but a few years since, 
under the first, Sir Christopher 
Wren designed and commenced 
the alterations necessary to change 
the house from an earl’s residence 
to one fit for a king, a period 
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searcely more remote in the narra- 
tive than the account of a young 
girl being called in a moment 
from privacy and a life of the 
utmost simplicity and retirement 
to govern ‘a greater diversity of 
kindreds, tongues, and people 
than were ever before assembled 
beneath the sway of a single 
sceptre,’* 

But a few years; for the in- 
gathered harvest seems ever small 
when compared with the stretch- 
ing uplands of adventurous deeds 
and the wide-spreading valleys of 
quiet husbandry, where the grain 
which lives in history was scat- 
tered and harrowed and tended, 
watered by the blood of men and 
the tears of women, ripened in 
the sunshine of brave deeds and 


* Here is a passage which contains an 
account of the proclamation ‘given at our 
Court at Kensington, this 20th day of 
June 1837,’ being read at St. James's 
Palace: ‘The 20th of June 1837 will be a 
day long remembered by those who had 
the good fortune to witness the singular, 
beautiful, and affecting spectacle of the 
ag Speer of our beloved sovereign, 

the centre stood the youthful monarch, 
suffused in tears, and almost overwhelmed 
by the tremendous responsibilities of her 
situation, from which, however, she ob- 
tained a very apparent relief in the hearty 
cheers of her sympathising and loyal peo- 
ple. H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent stood 
a little to the right of her Majesty, and 
was observed to watch with an anxious eye 
the 1 bearing of her illustrious daugh- 
ter. The President of the Council (the 
Marquis of Lansdowne) was on her Ma- 
wn right hand, and the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Viscount Melbourne) on the 
left, Close behind were most of the 
members of the Cabinet, the Lord Steward 
and Lord Chamberlain of the Household, 
the Earl Marshal of England, with other 
illustrious persons, 

‘In the courtyard beneath, opposite the 
window, were the band of Household 
Trumpeters and Sergeants-at-Arms, whose 
duty it was to attend the proclamation of 
the sovereign in the various parts of the 
metropolis. In front of the soldiers were 
an immense assemblage of persons, prin- 
cipally ladies of distinction, who vied in 
every demonstration of loyalty and devo- 
tion, Silence having been obtained, Cla- 
rencieux King-at- s (Sir William 
Woods), attended by four pursuivants 
(Portcullis, Rouge Croix, Blue Mantle, 
and Rouge Dragon), made proclamation,’ 
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glorious self-denial, guarded from 
the tender green blade to noble 
maturity by the vigilant care of a 
race who love freedom and respect 
the law, who have fought for 
God, their king, and their country 
as every capable man in the 
land would fight again, did need 
arise for him to buckle on sword 
and issue forth in defence of 
hearth and home, his liberty on 
earth, and his hopes of heaven. 

It was well for Sir John to 
learn from the pages of antiquarian 
research something of the men 
and women who had fretted out 
their little day, and were forgotten 
by all save a few students of the 
olden time. He laughed sadly 
sometimes to consider how much 
better in reality as well as in the 
proverb is a living dog than a dead 
lion ; how much more, forinstance, 
to be considered by the modern 
inhabitants of ancient Chenesiton 
any upstart who could waste his 
doubtfully acquired wealth in the 
maddest extravagance, than he 
who fought the battle of Protes- 
tantism at the Boyne, and who 
wore to the day of his death, 
cold though he has ever been con- 
sidered, bracelets made of Queen 
Mary’s hair, that wife who lay in 
state, spite of having died of small 
pox, at Whitehall from the 27th 
of December till the following 
March, constantly attended by 
her people. 

On the 5th of March she was 
buried, when the ‘ biggest bell in 
every cathedral, collegiate, and 
parochial church in England and 
Wales tolled from nine to ten in 
the forenoon, and from two to 
three and five to six in the after- 
noon of the same day. The funeral 
was attended by both Houses of 
Parliament, a raremark of respect.’ 

During the time Sir John and 
Rachel were alone in Palace Gar- 
dens he read Esmond by her par- 
ticular desire, but she could never 
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discover that the stery or the 
characters had particularly aroused 
hisinterest. For Lady Castlewood, 
he said quite honestly, he did not 
eareatall. Fact is, looking at her 
quite dispassionately, he arrived 
at the conclusion she was a weak, 
jealous, silly woman, who had been 
in love with Esmond almost from 
the first; whilst as for Beatrix, per- 
haps he had known too much of a 
woman not wholly unlike her in 
character, though born in a dif- 
ferent rank and destitute of Trixy’s 
charms of manner, to care much for 
thestory of how she deceivedevery 
one and came to shame and griefat 
the end. But Rachel loved the 
book, and took especial delight in 
that part where Esmond gives up 
his birthright, and consents to 
bear his burden in patience and 
silence, because he was grateful 
and loyal. 

No matter, however, who had 
lived or who died, who suffered or 
who rejoiced at Kensington, Sir 
John found he must not let the 
sweetness and quiet of that rare 
holiday prevent his going to Scar- 
borough, and facing the scene he 
knew he must expect to go through. 

There had only been a lull in 
Lady Moffat’s demands for money. 
The pecuniary storm had now 
recommenced with greater violence 
than at first. 

‘I must see what it all means,’ 
decided Sir John. 

When he returned from his 
journey he did not feel much en- 
lightened as to the causes of the 
late heavy drain upon his purse ; 
but he knew he had done a pru- 
dent thing in speaking out his 
mind, anditalicising his utterances 
by bringing Edwina back to town. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
MISS BANKS TRIUMPHANT. 


Great was Lady Moffat’s as- 
tonishment and dismay when, up- 
on her return to the hotel, she 
found her husband had gone and 
taken Edwina with him. Never 
before in all their wretched mar- 
ried life had he acted with such 
prompt decision and self-assertion. 
If he had remained, any display 
of authority must have only in- 
cited her to further rebellion ; 
but she could not argue with, or 
openly expend her fury upon, an 
absent man. He was already far 
on his way to London, and Ed- 
wina with him. She did not 
throw aside the letter he left for 
her, as she had refused to look at 
the manuscript book he offered. 
No; she felt frightened; she 
read every word it contained, and 
when she reached the last para- 
graph drew a long breath to find 
matters were no worse. 

Miss Banks was soon in posses- 
sion of what Sir John did say. 
Nay, more; ere the evening was 
over she had perused the letter 
itself. As she read she felt that 
if ever she had hated one woman 
more than another that woman 
was Lady Moffat. 

Good heavens ! If she had not 
been as foolish as she was dis- 
agreeable, into what a harvest 
could not Miss Banks have thrust 
her sickle! Such extravagance, 
such wasteful expenditure, such 
a literal throwing away of money ! 
Why, if she had only let a ‘ de- 
voted’ friend manage for her, she 
could have saved at least one half, 
and put besides a satisfactory sum 
into her own pocket. 

For a minute or two she felt 
too angry to speak. It was like 
seeing the horse she might have 
backed, but did not, win; like 
having been cheated out of a suc- 
cessful ticket in a lottery. She 
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made a feint of reading the letter 
over a second time in order to 
steady her voice and conquer all 
trace of irritation. 

Lady Moffat, watching her, had 
no more idea than a child of the 
storm which was raging within. 

At last she finished, took off 
her spectacles, folded up the letter, 
and crossed her hands upon it. 

‘Well, what do you think of 
that ? asked Lady Moffat impa- 
tiently, sure of receiving sympathy 
in abundance. 

But she was mistaken. 

‘It is a very nice kind letter,’ 
answered Miss Banks. 

Lady Moffat raised her eye- 
brows and shrugged her shoulders. 

‘But most unreasonable? she 
suggested. 

*I am not at all sure that Sir 
John is not quite right,’ said Miss 
Banks. 

‘Right? repeated Lady Moffat. 
‘And you have always told me 
it was ridiculous to live as if we 
had not a couple of hundred a 
year, that we ought to launch out 
for the sake of the children, and 
to keep up some sort of an ap- 
pearance befitting Sir John’s 
known rank and reputed wealth.’ 

‘Well? observed Miss Banks. 

Lady Moffat was fast working 
herself into a fit of passion. In- 
deed, she had only paused for an 
instant to take breath; but that 
calm ‘ Well? acted upon her like 
a douche of cold water. 

In an instant she seemed to 
feel deserted, helpless, Her ally 
was abandoning the cause ; worse 
still, going over to the enemy. 
This woman who had said a score 
of times men were all alike, that 
whilst they spent themselves, they 
could not endure their wives to ask 
for a sovereign, she—she—first 
of all said Sir John was right, 
and then, when her own very 
words were repeated in her ears, 
said, ‘ Well? 


‘Surely,’ went on Miss Banks, 
‘there is some difference between 
wild prodigality and a generous 
and judiciousexpenditure; between 
waste and liberality. I had not 
the faintest idea you were spend- 
ing such sums as are here men- 
tioned, or I am sure I should, 
even at the risk of offending you, 
have ventured to remonstrate. I 
repeat, I think there is reason 
and wisdom in every word Sir 
John writes. So far as my expe- 
rience goes, there are not many 
husbands who would take such a 
state of affairs so quietly. He 
must,’ she added meditatively, 
‘be enormously rich.’ 

‘ And if he is, why can’t he let 
me spend what I like? asked 
Lady Moffat angrily, yet weakly. 

‘He tells you why in this let- 
ter,’ said Miss Banks. ‘ He says 
no income would stand it, and 
what he says is quite true.’ 

‘But you advised me to have 
most, if not all, the things that I 
ordered.’ 

‘I never advised you, I am 
sure, to pay such prices for them 
as you must have done. But it 
really is no business of mine, Lady 
Moffat. I am foolish to interfere 
between husband and wife, and 
perhaps more foolish still to say 
I certainly believe you are in the 
wrong. I think we had better 
not talk of this matter any more 
to-night. To-morrow you may 
perhaps think differently on the 
subject ; so if you will excuse me 
I should like to go to bed.’ 

‘I don’t consider it is very 
nice of you, after having got me 
into such a mess, to leave me 
alone to scramble out of it.’ 

Miss Banks would not answer. 
She pretended, indeed, not to 
hear the sentence; and, saying 
‘Good-night’ with much dignity 
and distinctness, walked out of 
the room. 

Next morning she announced 
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that it was necessary for her to 
return to town immediately. 

‘My poor invalid is not so 
well,’ she explained, ‘and it is 
quite essential I should go to 
look after him. I can’t thank 
you enough, dear Lady Moffat,’ 
she proceeded, studiously averting 
her eyes from dear Lady Moffat’s 
face, which was pale and anxious, 
‘for giving me such a treat as this 
delightful visit has been. I am 
sure I shall never forget your 
kindness.’ 

Then there was a scene. To 
her intense astonishment, Lady 
Moffat burst into tears, and en- 
treated Miss Banks not to go. 

‘I offended you last night,’ she 
said; ‘I know I did, and I am 
sorry. I was ill and worried. 
Don’t leave me; pray, pray don’t ! 

Miss Banks was full of regrets, 
but declared there was no help 
for it. Judiciously ignoring the 
question of offence, she declared 
she had received such an account 
of her poor patient creature that 
she could not rest until she was 
with him. 

‘He is subject to bad attacks,’ 
she said, ‘and when he is suffer- 
ing he cannot bear any one about 
him but myself.’ 

‘You will come back, though? 
persisted Lady Moffat. 

‘I don’t think I must promise 
that,’ said Miss Banks; but her 
tone was as one. who might be 
persuaded. 

*O, do, do promise !’ cried her 
hostess, taking Miss Banks’ lean 
unlovely hand in hers, and grow- 
ing quite demonstrative in the 
earnestness with which she urged 
her petition. 

‘Well, I don’t know what to 
say about it, I am sure,’ said Miss 
Banks, pressing Lady Moffat’s 
fingers in return, and murmuring, 
* You dear kind soul! Travelling, 
you see, is so expensive.’ 


*O, if that is all, let me pay 


your fare. You won't mind, will 
you? You would not object if 
you were travelling with me. 
How much is it? Will five pounds 
be enough ? 

‘It is no wonder the money 
goes,’ said Miss Banks, in mild 
rebuke. ‘My dear, I cannot do 
it. In the first place, you must 
begin and be very economical, to 
please that good wise husband of 
yours ; and besides—’ 

‘What besides? asked Lady 
Moffat as her friend paused. 

‘Well, why should I not be 
quite frank with you? said Miss 
3anks, with a charming candour. 
* After I left you last night I be- 
gan to think over affairs, and after 
a fashion to compare my small 
way with yours, and it seemed 
quite clear to me I ought to be 
home looking after things a little. 
That was before this letter, you 
understand ;’ and she touched her 
pocket, as though it contained a 
whole budget of bad news. ‘ You 
can never have known what it is 
to be so situated as to have not 
merely to considerevery pound, but 
every shilling, every penny; and 
I could scarcely make you under- 
stand how closely I have to look 
after each item in our narrow 
household. Now, I have been 
away a long while, and I do not 
feel justified in stopping away 
any longer. For the sake of such 
a delightful time as I have passed 
I do not mind a little pinching 
when I return ; but I can’t pinch 
my poor fellow who is so depen- 
dent upon me. Now you know 
all, and you must never think, if 
I were well off, I should, except 
for illness, leave you so long as 
you asked me to stay.’ 

She stopped, and, heaving a 
gentle sigh, watched Lady Moffat 
attentively. She knew she had 
money. Sir John said he enclosed 
her two hundred pounds, and 
Miss Banks believed it was not 
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possible for her to have yet paid 
it away. Would she rise to this 
fly? Tiresome as she was to hook, 
would she swallow this bait ? 

Miss Banks felt doubtful, but 
at the same time she felt very sure 
that if her ladyship did not she 
should remain at Scarborough all 
alone. 

In a second, bait and hook and 
line and everything had vanished. 

‘Can’t I make up all that de- 
ficiency? asked Lady Moffat 
eagerly. ‘Yes; how much will 
you want? But never mind that 
now. Here is twenty pounds ; 


take that, and we can talk about’ 


the rest when you come back. 
You will come back, now, won't 


you? 
‘If I find him better,’ said 
Miss Banks. ‘But, dear Lady 


Moffat, I must not take this 
money. What would Sir John 
say ? 

‘Sir John would say nothing, 
except that he felt pleased. Now 
come back, do, and I will follow 
your advice. I will be more pru- 
dent. We must consult together. 
I think it might be well to take 
lodgings. What do you say? 

‘I think so too, decidedly.’ 

With coy reluctance Miss 
Banks refrained from putting the 
note into the purse; but she 
kept it close at hand on the table, 
and it must have been a clever 
person who could have got it 
back again, even under those ap- 
parently easy circumstances. 

‘Do you believe in dreams? 
asked Lady Moffat, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, suddenly raising 
her eyes and fastening them on 
her friend’s face. 

Miss Banks hesitated. If she 
had answered truthfully, she 
would have said she believed in 
nothing, except silver and gold, 
and money in the funds, and 
little trifles of that sort. She felt 
strongly of opinion that Lady 
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Moffat’s creed was identical with 
her own; but still, she could not 
be quite certain, and was sharp 
enough, moreover, to perceive that 
the tone of the question did not 
savour altogether of incredulity. 

‘I have heard of some wonder- 
ful coincidences as regards dreams,’ 
she answered cautiously. 

‘I have heard of some persons 
whose dreams always come true,’ 
said Lady Moffat gloomily. ‘Do 
you think there is anything in 
the idea ? 

‘I think it not at all improb- 
able. Even in their waking 
moments many people have an un- 
comfortable gift of prophecy.’ 

Lady Moffat did not speak for 
a moment or two; then she said, 

‘I had an awful dream last 
night.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ exclaimed Miss Banks; 
* what was it ? 

There was no answer. Lady 
Moffat rose and paced the length 
of the room, her head bent down, 
and her hands clasped behind her 
back. Miss Banks took the op- 
portunity of slipping the morning’s 
gains into her pocket. 

‘I never used to dream,’ re- 
sumed Lady Moffat, after a pause ; 
‘I never knew till lately what it 
was to passa bad night. I wonder 
how it is. What can be the 
reason ? 

‘You are not well,’ said Miss 
Banks decidedly, ‘and I am afraid 
you have been exerting and excit- 
ing yourself too much since we 
came here. What should you 
think,’ she added briskly, ‘of 
leaving Scarborough, and going 
to Whitby ? I fancy you would be 
better there.’ 

‘I should be glad to feel better 
anywhere,’ answered Lady Moffat ; 
‘I can’t bear lying awake, and 
dreaming when I fall asleep.’ 

*You ought to speak to the 
doctor about it,’ advised Miss 


Banks, wondering, as she spoke, 
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how Lady Moffat would bear the 
wakeful nights so many of her 
fellow-creatures have to endure, 
or survive dreams that are but the 
distorted realities of most human 
lives. 

‘She is afraid of being alone,’ 
considered the spinster ; ‘ that is 
why she was so urgent for me to 
return. She would never have 
given me that twenty pounds if 
she had not expected full change 
out of it for herself. I should like 
to know what she dreamt about. 
If she would only tell me, I, like 
Daniel, might interpret it for her.’ 

There was no reason in the 
world why Miss Banks should 
have returned to London, since 


her invalid chanced, at that period, . 


to be as well as he was ever likely 
to be in this world ; but she had 
grown horribly, deadly tired of 
her companion, and of a life which 
till that morning had not resulted 
in one sixpence of actual profit. 
She had not even increased her 
connection—only run up against 
that odious Captain Battersley, be- 
tween whom and herself there was 
a feud of many years’ standing, and 
become acquainted with Viscount 
Chesunt, a person not likely, so far 
as she could see, to prove of use 
to man, woman, or child. Scar- 
borough had not to her proved 
a success, and she felt she needed a 
whiff of the familiar London air, 
and a sight of the remembered 
streets, to blow the cobwebs 
engendered by an aggravatingly 
easy sort of life off her brain. 

She had promised herself that 
she would make the Moffats the 
most useful acquaintances she 
possessed, and after a month’s 
close companionship it was only 
by the merest accident, only in 
consequence of some remarkable 
change ofmental temperature, that 
she secured the ‘ mere trifle’ Lady 
Moffat’s generosity alone could 
ever have offered her. 
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Further, having said she must 
return to town, she knew she must, 
to adhere to her programme ; 
for all of which reasons she start- 
ed by a late train, travelling from 
York in the most economical 
manner known to railway pas- 
sengers, and contenting herself on 
her journey with such light refresh- 
ment as she had garnered from the 
dessert. 

* You will come back very soon ? 
Lady Moffat’s last words in fare- 
well ; ‘and if you should happen 
to see Sir John, you may tell him 
I am not at all well.’ 

‘I shall make a point of going 
to Palace Gardens,’ answered Miss 
Banks, and then she went down 
the stairs smiling. ‘ Yes, I shall 
certainly make a point of going to 
Palace Gardens,’ she said to her- 
self, and smiled again. 

In the narrow house at Ken- 
sington, wedged in between two 
larger residences, Miss Banks did 
not, on her return to town, find 
domestic affairs going much more 
smoothly than they are wont to 
do in larger establishments. Like 
death, servants would appear to be 
no respecters of persons, and it 
often happened that even when 
Miss Banks was at home she 
had her trials in the basement. 

When she reached home on the 
morning after her departure from 
Scarborough she was greeted by 
Niel, who, in an easy morning un- 
dress of gray trousers and a striped 
jacket, seemed from his appearance 
to have been blackleading the 
grates, if, indeed, he had not been 
sweeping the chimneys. 

‘I am thankful to see you, 
ma'am,’ he said; and indeed, to do 
him justice, he looked his gladness. 

‘Why, what has happened ? 
she inquired; ‘my brother’—she 
always called Mr. Gayford by that 
endearing name when it was un- 
necessary to refer to him in terms 
of commiseration. 
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‘He’s pretty well, ma’am,’ an- 
swered Niel, ‘though the warm 
weather has tried him, as it always 
does, you know, ma’am. But Mrs. 
Nicholson and her son and daugh- 
ter came yesterday afternoon ; and 
cook she had taken herself off 
an hour before in a tantrum, and 
Jane had gone out to spend the 
day and never came back; she is 
not back yet—’ 

Miss Banks almost fell against 
the wall. 

‘What did you do, Niel? she 
asked, in despair, for Mrs. Nichol- 
son chanced to be a lady with 
whom she desired to stand well, 
and it was one of Miss Banks’ 
boasts to harassed young house- 
keepers that she ‘never had any 
trouble with her servants.’ 

‘I made them as comfortable as 
I could, ma’am; I asked the 
milkman to call and tell Mrs. 
Hemans to come round as fast 
as she could, and she did; and 
she will send a good strong 
girl this morning; and we have 
managed, ma'am. But still it is 
better you should be here your- 
self. They are none of them 
stirring yet, of course.’ 

Happily for Miss Banks’ pro- 
mised return to the north, Mrs. 
Nicholson was merely passing 
through London, and did not pro- 
pose just then, she said, to make 
any lengthened stay in the metro- 
polis. 

‘We hope to be up again after 
Christmas,’ she said, ‘and then, 
if you can give us house-room for 
about a fortnight, we shall feel 
very grateful. A dear friend of 
mine, General Graham, whom I 
have not seen for ages—not likely, 
as he was in Australia and I in 
Canada—is returning to England, 
and I am hoping to see him and 
his daughter. Such a romance, 
my dear ; it is like something in 
a story-book. I'll tell it to you 
presently. They will be in Palace 
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Gardens ; somewhere close by here 
I imagine.’ 

‘ Not very far,’ said Miss Banks. 
‘I know a family living there ; 
delightful people ; they must call ; 
your friends will be charmed with 
them, I know.’ 

‘ Like a good soul, then, do in- 
troduce them,’ said Mrs. Nichol- 
son, tying on her bonnet prepara- 
tory to a course of shopping. 
‘ They will be lonely in London at 
first, I daresay ; the General has 
been out of the country for ages. 
Madgy, his daughter, was born in 
Australia.’ 

‘Lady Moffat will be sure to 
call,’ said Miss Banks. ‘She is 
the kindest creature in the world. 
I have been staying with her at 
Scarborough.’ 

‘Well, certainly you have the 
most wonderful knack of making 
friends,’ remarked Mrs. Nicholson ; 
‘and they are always just living 
in the neighbourhoods and mov- 
ing in the rank one wants. AsI 
often say, I never met with any 
person like you.’ 

Which, if Mrs. Nicholson had 
been wise as she was fluent, she 
would have considered a cause for 
especial thanksgiving. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
SIR JOHN CONSIDERS. 


‘ Wuen,’ advises Mr. Caxton, in 
the most charming of delightfully 
pedantic books which ever was 
written, ‘some one sorrow that is 
yet reparable gets hold of your 
mind like a monomania ; when you 
think, because Heaven has denied 
you this or that on which you had 
set your heart, that all your life 
must be a blank,—O, then diet 
yourself well on biography, the 
biography of good and great men. 
See how little a space one sorrow 
really makes in life. See scarce 
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@ page, perhaps, given to some 
grief similar to your own, and 
how triumphantly the life sails on 
beyond it! You thought the 
wing was broken. Tut, tut! it 
was but a bruised feather! See 
what life leaves behind it when all 
is done! A summary of positive 
facts far out of the region of sor- 
row and suffering linking them- 
selves with the being of the 
world.’ 

‘That is yet reparable. Sir 
John Moffat’s sorrow could not 
be included in such a category ; 
yet it is undeniable, although he 
did not seek comfort in reading of 
the troubles other men had en- 
countered, of the stormy seas they 
had been engulfed in, and still 
came safe to land, he did begin 
by slow degrees to feel a vague 
consolation in his intercourse with 
Mr. Woodham, and in hearing 
him speak of the thousand varied 
miseries and temptations to which 
poor humanity is exposed. 

Hitherto he had been too apt 
to consider the trials of his fellows 
merely from a pecuniary point of 
view ; he knew the generality of 
men were more or less harassed, 
and it seemed to him they were all 
more or less harassed on account 
of shortness of money. Now it 
took the form of starvation, in 
another not being able to meet 
engagements ; and between these 
two extremes of having everything 
to gain and everything to lose 
there stretched a wide country 
filled with various forms of dis- 
tress, all of which could be re- 
moved or alleviated by a couple of 
sovereigns, or a cheque filled in 
for a good amount. The delicate 
child, the sick wife, the husband 
out of employment, the clerk who 
had embezzled, and whose master 
would not prosecute if the amount 
were made —all these forms 
of sorrow could be at least assuaged 
by a mere wave of his wand by 


the magician Gold. A man of 
the widest and truest benevolence, 
it was natural Sir John should 
have the most pitiful stories, the 
saddest narratives, confided to his 
ear ; but yet, though the incidents 
and actors were diverse, one com- 
mon link seemed to join them all 
together,—the want of money, the 
relief money would prove! 

This was, perhaps, the reason 
Sir John had not hitherto found 
much healing for his own wound in 
the ointment of other persons’ dis- 
tress. He did not lack money; he 
believed gold lay at the root of 
every trouble he had known. But 
for it, he should never have thrust 
help on Mr. Palthorpe; had he 
been destitute of it, Mrs. Palthorpe 
never would have thrown in her 
lot with him. Considering, there- 
fore, how much evil a balance at 
his banker’s had wrought him, how 
little the wealth even of a Roths- 
child could do for him, it was per- 
fectly natural he should regard 
lightly those troubles which could 
be salved over with silver, the ail- 
ments capable of cure with a hun- 
dred-pound note. Mixing little 
amongst his fellows save in the 
way of business and of charity, 
these, however, had hitherto been 
almost the only sorrows except his 
own into the depths of which he 
had penetrated. Behind the scenes 
in any of life’s greatest theatres he 
had never been; and from con- 
stantly contemplating the stage of 
existence from only a single side, 
and that the one presented to the 
public, he had little even theore- 
tical knowledge of the tragedies 
ever enacting in private ; of the 
anguished faces that put on masks 
of gladness when they went forth to 
meet their fellows, of the hearts in 
which all hope and freshness and 
vitality died long ago, that seem 
as light and joyous in society as 
though they had never known a 
care, 
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But now the pathos and the 
sorrow of human life were begin- 
ning to expand their long scrolls 
of ever-varying, never - ceasing 
wrongs, sins, devices, before his 
eyes. 

Hitherto he had been going 
round and round the circle of his 
own sin less usefully, but as 
wearily as a horse in amill ; with 
intelligent gaze he began toexplore 
the broad avenues of open folly 
and grief, and the more tortuous 
alleys and zigzag tracks marked by 
the feet of men who had secretly 
gone astray, and who could never 
make the wrong they had com- 
mitted right in time or in eternity. 

The son, round whom his 
parents’ hopes and desires had 
centred, flinging off all restraint, 
and madly plunging into the vor- 
tex of dissipation ; the mother of a 
family, not dead, as many ima- 
gined, but lost more hopelessly 
than if she had been in her grave ; 
the child of hope and prayer 
missing out of the home, his name 
never mentioned, a vacant place 
where his portrait had hung, and 
a void which could not be filled 
in hearts that once beat high in 
expectation of a brilliant future ; 
here the head of a household 
absent, and a raving maniac bear- 
ing some faint resemblance to him, 
wearing out his weary days in a 
private asylum; there a young 
wife, rich, noble, dying of a pain- 
ful and insidious disease. 

Money! Iftherecould have been 
temporal salvation in it, these 
people had lacked no manner of 
thing that was good; they were all 
rich. If thousands and tens of 
thousands could buy reason or 
goodness or health or virtue, 
erase the lines traced on the soul 
by sin, or efface the brand of dis- 
grace, they had been forthcoming. 
Money could do literally nothing 
for such as these ; its possession 
only gave them time for thinking, 
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leisure for brooding over the 
troubles it could not remove. 

‘ When I lived down in the East 
of London,’ said Mr. Woodham, 
‘I thought the sufferings of the 
busy poor very great, as most un- 
doubtedly they are; but since I 
have been in the West, I have 
come to the conclusion the misery 
of the idle rich is infinitely worse, 
The first travel a hard stony road ; 
but the last know no rest. They 
are for ever labouring on the 
treadmill of their own memories, 
sorrows, disappointments. As a 
rule, wealthy people seem to me 
most wretched. Underneath all 
the purple and fine linen there 
are sores, real and fancied, worse 
than any galling the beggar at 
Dives’ gate.’ 

Sir John winced ; the truth in 
this remark touched him. Why, 
he would have been a beggar 
gladly could he, by the mere act 
of casting aside his riches, cast 
aside his trouble likewise. Had 
not he too for years and years and 
years been labouring upon one 
weary treadmill? Did ever cri- 
minal pursue that cruel and useless 
toil with greater industry? Did 
not his purple and fine linen, his 
splendid house, his riches, conceal 
a sore from which all honest eyes 
would turn shocked and astonish- 
ed? It was true, quite true; and 
there were hundreds, thousands, 
affected with diseases as fatal to all 
happiness, if not exactly similar 
in their cause. No, his case 
could not be considered the ex- 
ception he had imagined it. In 
the world he was not the only 
leper. Moving amongst their 
healthier fellow-creatures, and ap- 
parently like them in all respects, 
walked men who, were they only 
seen stripped of all conventional 
disguise, would be found covered 
from head to foot with a disease, 
in comparison to which the phy- 
sical leprosy of Gehazi was clean. 
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Had he made the best of his 
position? Sir John commenced 
to feel very doubtful on this point. 
He began to marvel whether he 
had repented as he ought—borne 
as he ought. That he was being 
aroused by some means from a 
morbid condition of mind and a 
habit of melancholy thought is 
certain, from the fact that occasion- 
ally he found himself trying to 
look at his life from the point of 
view bystanders would take of it. 

Suppose another man stood 
exactly where he stood, no past 
or present circumstance altered, 
what should he think of his con- 
duct? If called upon to give a 
dispassionate opinion, what could 
he say ? 

Sir John did not know what to 
answer. That he was wrong 
somewhere, he felt. That in try- 
ing to atone for one false step he 
had simply gone on making more 
false steps, he was beginning to 
perceive. The sin had been bad 
enough, and then to try and make 
it better he had piled upon it con- 
cealment and false pretences, and 
a deceit which was none the less 
dangerous because it was silent, 
and untruths acted though not 
spoken, so that indeed his last 
state was worse than his first. 

Another view of the question 
also came to perplex him. How 
far had he been honest even to 
his own heart? Had he made no 
mistake regarding his feelings? 
Was there no cause but one for 
the remorse so deep and real, for 
the repentance which had grown 
almost morbid ? 

What if he had been happy in 
his home instead of wretched? 
what if the woman to whom his 
lot was linked had loved, studied, 
appreciated him, sympathised with 
his sorrow,.striven to soothe his 
life? “Would he have repented so 
bitterly then ? 

Had the consciousness of his 


mistake quickened his moral per- 
ceptions? Was it just possible 
that, mingled with the remorse 
he truly felt for having deceived 
Mr. Palthorpe, was grief because 
he had likewise deceived himself? 

A man not given to self analy- 
sis, to asking his inner self the 
cause for this, the reason for that, 
more ready to accept results than 
to ask whence they arose, he had 
never before, save in the vaguest 
way, imagined that his sorrow for 
that fatal step might be at all in- 
duced by the evil domestic fortune 
which had followed it. Now, 
however, when he heard of men 
saying they could not repent 
because sin was so sweet, they had 
found life so happy though spent 
in wrong-doing, love so strong it 
made them forget or defy all fear 
of punishment, he stood still and 
examined his own heart in silence. 

He could not tell whether, if 
guilt had proved pleasant to him, 
he might have looked at existence 
through such dark glasses as was 
the case. He did not feel sure of 
himself. He knew he should have 
abhorred his own treachery, but 
he might not have found existence 
so gloomy. He tried to find a 
parallel case in fact or fiction; but 
he tried in vain. ‘ Nature,’ says 
Lord Lytton, ‘casts nothing in 
stereotype.’ And the same re- 
mark holds good with regard to 
human experience ; no two expe- 
riences ever are or ever can be 
identically similar: in the broad 
outline there may be a resemblance 
which at first misleads a super- 
ficial observer ; but come to ex- 
amine the filling up closely, and 
points of difference will be found 
at every turn. 

Still the endeavour did him 
good. As virtue is its own reward, 
so the unusual effort of searching 
into the recesses of human hearts 
strengthened this man, who hither- 
to had but vaguely understood 
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the workings of his own. It fur- 
nished also food for thought. So 
kindly and sympathetic a nature 
could not but feel taken out of 
itself when contemplating the 
countless modes in which man- 
kind can make itself, or be made, 
wretched ; the way in which it 
will plunge into error when it 
might walk safely hand in hand 
with right ; the curious perversity 
with which it chooses darkness 
rather than light, and the persis- 
tent delight it seems to take in 
thwarting every effort to insure its 
comfort and happiness. 

It was well he had found some 
other subject for contemplation 
besides the ruin of his own life, 
for just at that time he began to 
imagine that Hulyrood House was 
likely to thrust more difficulties 
upon him than he had bargained 
for. Fashion having marked Lady 
Moffat for her own, there was no 
concealing the fact that extrava- 
gance had commenced to inocu- 
late the establishment. There are 
residences that almost as surely 
bring ruin upon their owners as 
particular shops which produce 
bankruptcy in tradesmen; and 
the bulk of mansions now built 
for gentlemen making their money 
in the City are admirably planned 
and contrived for conducting mer- 
chant princes to Portugal-street 
or the Continent. 

Rachel had been right when 
she said the house in Palace Gar- 
dens was not a place in which to 
live. To dine in with a large num- 
ber of guests ; to give balls in to 
an immense circle of acquaint- 
ances ; to dress in for going out 
to other dinners and balls given 
by people of the same rank in life 
and residing in mansions of a 
similar type ; to compel the main- 
tenance of far too many servants ; 
to give employment to tradesmen, 
who, making money easily, and 
charging fancy prices for their 
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goods, themselves fell into reckless 
improvident habits, and followed 
their betters to ruin, for all 
these purposes, and many more of 
a like description, Holyrood House 
was admirably adapted; but as 
a home it could not but be regard- 
ed as an entire mistake. 

In self-defence almost a man 
had to invite visitors to the house. 
If left alone in the place, the only 
thing he could do would be to 
ask himself where he could go to 
get out ofit. Sir John had thought 
rashly it would be possible to live 
in any residence with a moderate 
profusion, a wise liberality, but 
he found this to be a mistake. 

In great mansions built fora 
different rank in olden times a 
portion can be shut off, a suite of 
rooms closed at pleasure; but in 
houses which are built for the 
newly rich this is not possible. 
They are meant to be fully in- 
habited at once and always ; they 
are staring inside as well as out ; 
there is no modest reticence about 
any part of them; if there were 
a thousand rooms they would all 
present themselves to view. They 
are like Hampton Court, a suite 
of apartments ; but unlike Hamp- 
ton Court they have not quiet out- 
of-the-way nooks and corners to 
which the public are not admitted. 

To a gentleman of quiet tastes, 
who saw no particular necessity 
for travelling the road to insolven- 
cy as some people take their last 
earth’s journey to the grave, 
attended with a great show of 
pomp and ceremony and a number 
of ravening tradesmen and mer- 
cenary retainers, such a place was 
a mere white elephant, and likely 
to become quite as irksome. 

Sitting in his library, the most 
habitable room on the ground- 
floor, Sir John Moffat had thought 
out this question when reviewing 
the events of the past few months, 
and as seriously in its different 
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way began to repent his invest- 
ment as he had marrying his 
wife. When he went down to 
Scarborough he found the same 
considerations forced upon him 
by one of those modern caravan- 
serai so largely affected by wealthy 
travellers on the road to ruin; 
and when he returned home he 
had plenty of food for similar re- 
flections in the conduct of Lady 
Moffat, and a certain matter con- 
nected with his daughter which 
caused him more uneasiness than 
at first so slight a circumstance 
might seem to warrant. 

* Papa,’ said Rachel one morn- 
ing, when, having finished break- 
fast, they stood down together on 
the terrace looking at the blue 
haze that lay over the oaks and 
yews in Kensington Gardens, be- 
tokening a sultry day, ‘are you 
angry with Edwina? 

He looked at her in mild amaze- 
ment. 

‘No, my dear; what put such 
an idea into your head? why 
should I be angry with Edwina? 

‘She is afraid you are displeased 
with her; that she has vexed 
you.’ 

* No, she has not vexed me ; at 
least, when I say I wish she would 
wear longer dresses, and put up 
her hair instead of letting it stream 
down her back like the woman in 
Mrs. Allen’s advertisements I 
pointed out to her on a hoarding 
the other day, I am not really 
vexed. I dislike the style of dress 
she affects; but as I see other 
girls go about looking even faster 
and madder than herself, I suppose 
I ought to be satisfied.’ 

* Dear papa, it is not that I mean,’ 
said Rachel. ‘ She is having new 
dresses made, and she will put 
up her hair when we can find a 
way of dressing it that suits her. 
She wants to please you ; she is so 
afraid you are angry, and, indeed, 
she meant no harm.’ 
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‘I have not the faintest notion, 
Rachel, what you are talking 
about,’ said SirJohn. ‘I brought 
her back with me merely because 
I thought she would be better 
and safer at home than at Scar- 
borough ; but I am not so unrea- 
sonable as to find any fault with 
her, poor child ; that would in- 
deed be foolish.’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Rachel. ‘And 
besides, she meant no harm; it 
was only once.’ 

‘We are certainly playing at 
cross-purposes,’ interrupted Sir 
John. ‘ What was only once? 

‘Going out for a sail with Mr. 
Lassils.’ 

‘Who is Mr. Lassils? 

‘I am sure I don’t know, papa. 
He was here at the ball, and 
Wina has met him a few times 
since, and then he joined her and 
the boys that morning when they 
were on the sands; and poor Wina 
had no idea it would displease 
you, or I know she would not 
have gone in the boat. She has 
been quite unhappy about it, 
She thinks you must have felt 
very angry, or you would not have 
brought her off in such a hurry.’ 

To describe fhe astonishment 
depicted on Sir John’s counte- 
nance would be impossible. 

‘I know nothing about the 
matter, he said. ‘ You can tell 
Edwina I had no idea she had 
been on the water, and that, till 
this minute, I never heard Mr. 
Lassils’ name. However,’ he 
added, ‘now I have heard about 
the matter, I am all the more glad 
I brought her home with me. I 
wonder she did such a thing. 
Surely she is old enough to have 
known better, even though no one 
might be at hand to tell her she 
was wrong.’ 

‘T assure you, papa, Dwina had 
not the least thought of doing 
wrong. She went just as a child 
might have done; she did not 
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suppose there was any impro- 
priety in going. Mr. Lassils is 
nothing to her, as she says. He 
told them all—that is, I mean 
Dwina and the boys—he was 
“booked.” Don’t look so shocked, 
please, papa,’ added Rachel, laugh- 
ing. ‘I am only repeating what 
I believe he really said—‘ Booked 
to eighty thousand pounds. There 
is a rock,” he exclaimed, “for a 
War-Office limpet to stick to.” 
What is the matter, papa? Do 
you think such a remark very 
dreadful ? 

‘No,’ answered Sir John; ‘it 
is not that. Young folks in the 
present day do use expressions 
which seem very odd to old peo- 
ple; but I suppose when I was 
young myself I employed eccentri- 
cities of language that exasperated 
my elders. No, it is not that, 
Rachel ; only—can such a thing 
be possible as that Edwina is 
thinking already about love and 
lovers? Why, it seems scarcely 
the other day since she was a 
baby.’ 

Wherein Sir John was not 
exaggerating. In a monotonous 
life, whether it be happy or 
miserable, the years look short 
when man gazes back over them. 

‘She is seventeen, papa,’ said 

Rachel, shaking her pretty head 
sagely. 
‘Seventeen, indeed,’ he repeated; 
‘and how old is seventeen? She 
ought to be thinking of dolls in- 
stead of lovers.’ 

‘ Long dresses notwithstanding,’ 
said the girl archly. ‘But she is 
not thinking of lovers, papa, 
though I suppose lovers will be 
soon thinking of her; she is so 
pretty. Every oneadmires Dwina.’ 

Sir John looked suddenly up— 
suddenly and strangely, Rachel 
thought—in her face. What did 
he see in it? Nothing to remind 
him of the beautiful woman who 
had crossed his path and led him 
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away to ruin-—nothing of the 
sort. A pair of blue eyes gazing 
across the vista of years, which at 
that moment did not appear nar- 
row ; a sweet frank smile, with 
nevertheless a sad foreboding 
wistfulness shadowing it ; a tender 
gratitude which pierced his heart. 
Ah, she was like him—like the 
dead father she had never seen, 
never since babyhood heard of, 
whose name, ifshe had ever known 
it, she had long since forgotten, 
who was for her as though he had 
never existed, whose place and 
memory were filled by another, 
It was but for a moment; then, 
the past dropping out of sight, 
the future, with its certain diffi- 
culties, rose before him. Nerving 
himself to face it, he said, 

‘ And you, Rachel ; do you ever 
think of such things ? 

She answered readily and inno- 
cently, though blushing, as even 
girls quite heart-whole will blush 
at such questions, 

‘I, papa? O, no. It would not 
be any good, you know. I am 
going to be an old maid.’ 

‘An old maid! repeated Sir 
John, gazing upon her fresh young 
beauty, her calm brow, her fair 
loveliness, which was at once in- 
tensely womanly and softly an- 
gelic, with a different feeling stir- 
ring in his breast from any which 
had ever before moved him to 
emotion. He had always, he 
knew, hoped she never would 
marry, that the story might re- 
main hidden, the secret of her 
birth untold; but now, he thought, 
was such a lot really in store for 
her? O, the pity of it! How 
such a nature would be loved! 
how it could love! what sunshine 
it might shed around some happy 
dwelling ! how she would delight 
in the voices of her children, and 
share all the joys and sorrows of 
her husband! Ah, no! ah, no! 
Whatever the trouble to him, when, 
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in some good future day, one 
worthy of her gained her heart 
and sought her hand, Sir John 
would speed his suit. An old 
maid! nay, rather a willing bride, 
an honoured wife, a proud tender 
mother. In the long perspective 
of the coming years he saw all 
this through eyes clouded with the 
mists of coming sorrows. 

‘Why do you talk such non- 
sense, child? he asked. 

‘It is not nonsense, papa,’ she 
answered. ‘It is not I alone who 
say it. Mammaand Dwina often 
tell me I shall never be married, 
and the very servants feel sure I 
was “cut out for an old maid.” 
I am going to stay with you 
always, papa. You remember we 
settled that long ago.’ 

He laid his hands on her 
shoulders, and gazed upon her 
with such an exceeding anguish in 
his worn face, with such a depth 
of trouble in his eyes, that Rachel 
felt her own filling with tears ; 
she, who knew how far from 
happy his life had been, how little 
happiness it was ever likely to 
hold, felt her own filling with 
tears. 

‘God forbid, dear, that I should 
be so selfish as to wish such a 
thing ? and just touching her 
forehead with his lips, he hur- 
riedly left the room. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
STORMY WEATHER. 


A putt gloomy day, one of a 
species so indigenous to the British 
climate that it springs up at all 
seasons, and apparently under con- 
ditions of weather most unfavour- 
able to its development. 

The previous evening had been 
lovely, sinking after a pensive sun- 
set sweetly into the arms of night ; 
no chill winds sweeping amongst 


the trees in Kensington, and strew- 
ing the ground with leaves still 
green ; no driving rain, no omi- 
nous storm clouds: a warm, fine, 
kindly evening for the time of 
year—one that had tempted the 
Moffats out in the light ofa young 
moon, and kept them sauntering 
up and down the terrace even after 
Mr. Woodham, who dined at Holy- 
rood House, said it was getting so 
late he really must go. 

And now, if Nature had been 
in its coffin, a thicker and darker 
pall could scarcely have covered 
its fair face. 

Rain had fallen plentifully in 
the night, and the earth was sodden 
and soaked with wet. The late 
flowers were beaten down to the 
ground ; the wind moaned mourn- 
fully without and within the 
house. Everything looked a good 
mud-colour; the very grass of 
Kensington seemed to have a 
layer of brown over its green. 
The solitary cow drooped its head 
disconsolately ; a horse came and 
laid his neck over the railings 
dividing the gardens from Holy- 
rood House, and gazed mournfully 
around. 

It was a miserable day. The 
rain had given over, so that even 
the excitement of hearing it pat- 
tering on the terrace or seeing it 
drive across the landscape was 
denied to the two girls keeping 
house that forenoon in Palace 
Gardens, 

Edwina, with a fur cloak round 
her shoulders, lay back in an easy- 
chair drawn up close to the fire, 
reading a novel which she pro- 
nounced to be—and with some 
justice, perhaps—the most weari- 
some book that was ever written. 

In such weather Edwina never 
showed to advantage in the home 
circle. She was more wretched 
than the day, more dull than the 
skies, more trying than the op- 
pressive atmosphere. She did not 
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mind frost, or even snow; she 
liked an easterly wind; she de- 
lighted in the wild northern blasts, 
and was amiable in a tropical heat 
which might have proved too great 
even for a negro; but rain, fog, 
damp—under these, whether they 
came severally or collectively, Ed- 
wina succumbed. It was of no 
use speaking to or trying to amuse 
her, or remarking that it might be 
finer to-morrow. For the time 
being she was inconsolable. Men- 
tal resources she had none; and 
accordingly the moment physical 
influences were against her, down 
she sank into a Slough of Despond 
from which it required something 
avast deal stronger and more excit- 
ing than her usual surroundings to 
extricate her. 

Rachel knew this so well, her 
experience of Edwina’s depression 
and irritability was so long, that 
she never now tried expostulation 
or remonstrance ; never suggested 
practising this duet, or trying that 
song; never asked her sister's 
opinion of a new design, or strove 
to interest her in any one of the 
score of trifles that make up the 
sum-total of most young girls’ lives. 

As a rule, it was best to let the 
fit have its way; the absence of 
all opposition prevented any of 
those ebullitions of temper which 
proclaimed Edwina her mother’s 
own child. Sometimes when Lady 
Moffat hereelf was out of sorts on 
these occasions the pair exasper- 
ated each other to such a degree, 
there occurred sundry passages of 
arms that filled the elder girl with 
unspeakable shame and terror. 
Then would Edwina go to her 
own room, and, banging the door 
and locking it securely, betake 
herself to bed, no matter what 
time of day it chanced to be; 
whilst Lady Moffat would transfer 
the burden of her wrath to her 
firstborn, and pour out on Rachel’s 
devoted head those vials of wrath 
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the younger girl was so apt to 
fling back undutifully in the face 
of her parent. 

Let who would be wrong, 
Rachel never proved in the right ; 
she always came in for the heat 
and the burden of whatever do- 
mestic quarrel or domestic trouble 
might be on hand, 

‘ Poor scapegoat !’ Edwina often 
exclaimed, coming upon her cry- 
ing as though her gentle heart 
would break ; but her sympathy 
evaporated in words; though 
Heaven only knows, lacking the 
ensample of that sweet unselfish 
nature, what the strong, hand- 
some, hoydenish, boyish girl would 
have grown up. 

‘ Why don’t you say something, 
Rachel? Edwina at length asked 
pettishly, closing her book and 
turning her head to the window, 
close beside which the elder sister 
sat quietly at work. 

All was dull and gray without, 
but her face wore a quiet smile. 
As her needle flew in and out she 
was all unconsciously entwining 
with the pattern some tracery of 
her own future—fair fancies such 
as girls weave, dreams of the here- 
after gentle spirits sometimes live 
to find realised. 

‘ Why don’t you speak? Your 
best friend—if you have one, 
which I very much doubt—could 
not certainly call you a lively 
companion.’ 

‘I thought you wanted to finish 
that novel,’ explained Rachel 
meekly. 

‘Novel, indeed! I wish the 
author were here ; I would give 
him a piece of my mind he would 
not like, I fancy ! 

‘ She,’ amended the other, look- 
ing at her work approvingly ; it 
was a pretty triumph for a needle 
to have achieved, and the girl, 
perhaps, approved of it as well as 
the fanciful future she had stitched 
in with it. 














‘She !’ repeated Edwina, turn- 
ing to the title-page. ‘O, so it 
is! Well, she, then, Miss Particu- 
lar ; you are dull enough, gracious 
knows, but you are better than 
this trash.’ 

‘Thank you, 
Rachel, laughing. 

*I cannot think what possessed 
papa to drag me away from Scar- 
borough in that erratic fashion,’ 
went on the other. ‘It was not 
very lively there, except for mam- 
ma and that odious Miss Banks ; 
but in comparison to this—’ and 
comprehending Kensington Gar- 
dens, Holyrood House, the whole 
parish, and her present existence 
in one wave of her hand, Edwina 
left the utter monotony of the 
position to her sister's imagina- 
tion. 

‘It is very lonely for you, poor 
dear,’ acquiesced Rachel. 

‘Indeed it is. You see,’ went 
on the frank young lady, with a 
portentous yawn, ‘you are not 
much.’ 

‘I am afraid I am very little,’ 
agreed Rachel, and she meant the 
remark fully; for, save in the 
eyes of Sir John, her retiring man- 
ners, her quiet ways, had failed to 
find favour. 

* Of course I do not mean that 
you are not as good as gold,’ ex- 
plained Edwina. 

‘And as heavy ; I understand, 
dear,’ said her sister. 

‘ O, if you are going to be cross 
and disagreeable—’ 

‘I, Dwina!’ and the girl laid 
down her work and looked to- 
wards the fireplace in amazement. 

‘No, I did not intend to say 
that,’ cried Edwina, in a fit of 
compunction. ‘I don’t know 
what I intended, but it is dread- 
fully dull here ; horribly, fright- 
fully, fearfully, unspeakably dull!’ 

‘I wish I could make it better 
for you,’ said Rachel. 

* But you can’t, so there is no 


Dwina,’ said 
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use in wishing. What news did 
Hal send you this morning !’ 

‘Not much. Hal's forte, as 
you are aware, is not letter-writ- 
ing.’ 

* Still he did write, and at con- 
siderable length, too; tell me all 
he said.’ 

* He said mamma was well, and 
Phil well, and Ralph well, and 
himself well ; that mamma seemed 
to find Scarborough dull; that 
Lord Chesunt and Captain Bat- 
tersley are gone, and that they 
all want to know what you did to 
offend his lordship.’ 

*O! he was offended. 
glad of that.’ 

Rachel looked at her sister with 
some curiosity. 

‘How did you manage it, 
Dwina ? she asked. 

‘You know he had been too 
ill, he said, or so Captain Batters- 
ley said, for some days to leave 
his room; and yet that unlucky 
morning when papa came down 
there he was on the beach, bath- 
chair and servant, looking about 
him, seeing what he could see. 
He was there when we returned 
from our sail, and made a remark 
to me I did not like about Mr. 
Lassils. He got as good as he 
gave, I can tell you. He won't 
meddle in my business again, I 
fancy, in a hurry.’ 

‘But what did you say ?' asked 
Rachel, in an agony of apprehen- 
sion. 

‘Never you mind,’ answered 
Edwina, resuming her lounging 
position; for she had sat bolt 
upright whilst referring to this 
passage of arms. ‘Go on; tell me 
more that Hal writes.’ 

‘The weather has been rough 
there lately,’ proceeded Rachel, 
after a moment's pause, ‘ and they 
have not been able to go out 
boating more than twice since 
you left—’ 

* Yes; go on.’ 
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‘But they have had some plea- 
sant rides in the neighbour- 
hood.’ 

‘Rachel, you.are enough to pro- 
voke a saint. Doling out such 
scraps of information; let me 
read the letter for myself.’ 

‘No; I am not going to show 
you my letters,’ answered Rachel 
more firmly than usual, pursuing 
her work diligently. 

In a moment Edwina was out 
of her chair and beside the win- 
dow. 

‘Give me Hal's letter,’ she 
cried, ‘or I will never be friends 
with you again; never, never, 
never !’ 

‘I would rather not give it you,’ 
said Rachel, looking at her with 
a troubled expression in her usu- 
ally placid face. 

‘And I would rather you did; 
and you shall! Rachel, have I 
ever refused to show you any- 
thing? Give me that letter like 
a darling ; give it to me like a 
dear.’ 

‘T think you ought not to ask 
me, Dwina, when I tell you it 
would grieve me very much to do 
what you want,’ 

‘I think I ought to ask you, 
for it grieves me very much not 
to get all I want.’ 

With a sigh Rachel produced 
her brother’s epistle. 

‘You will see why I did not 
want you to read it, Dwina,’ she 
said. ‘I wish Hal would not 
write as he does,’ 

‘Poor boy, what an awful 
scrawl!’ exclaimed Edwina, as she 
pulled the enclosure out of the 
envelope, and began to read : 


** Dear Old Thing—” Well, 
I'm sure!’ commented the girl. 
** Dear Old Thing,—Thanks, ever 
so many, for your note and the 
needful. What a stunning girl 
you are! very different from the 
future Viscountess, who never can 


keep a sixpence to bless either 
herself or her friends with. Of 
course you know about the gov- 
ernor coming down so ‘unexpect- 
ed,’ as the servants say, and the 
jolly. row there was between him 
and the mater, who, between 
ourselves, has been going it since 
we came here. There seems, 80 
far as I can gather, to have been 
a deuce of a shindy about &. «. d. 
and other matters. He was quite 
right to whisk Eddy off with him. 
People were talking about her 
and the sickly-looking lord in a 
way that made me long to kick 
some fellow. By the bye, can 
you teJl us what she said to Ches- 
unt to make him so angry? We 
were not able to get it out of 
Battersley, but have heard indi- 
rectly his lordship declares the 
next time he takes the slightest 
notice of a pretty girl he will first 
make sure she has been brought 
up as a lady. Pleasant for us, 
isn’t it? Lassils seems inconsola- 
ble at her departure. He was 
awful spoons; and I really think 
if the eighty thousand pounds 
had not been in the way, he would 
have stood his chance of getting 
‘No’ from the governor. What 
he could see in her I am sure I 
don’t know; we are all agreed 
she is far too fast. We did not 
want her out with us that morn- 
ing she dished her goose ; but she 
would come. Lassils seemed to 
like it, though. 

“The mater is well, but incon- 
solable for want of her dear toady ; 
and Winter has been having a bad 
time of it. We are all living in 
hopes the ‘ Banks and Braes,’ as we 
call her, may soon return to cheer 
my lady up a little. Chesunt has 
gone, and Lassils is going. His 
fair charmer is expected in Eng- 
land, or has come; which is it? 
Sometimes I think she is a myth; 
so if you see a clerk from the 
War Office loafing around Palace 
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Gardens, you had best lock Eddy 
up. All the rest of us are well. 
It has been too rough to go sail- 
ing; but we have had some good 
rides about the country. I wish 
you were here. It is a crying 
shame you never go anywhere.— 
Your loving brother, 
“ Hat Morrar.” 


*O, very well, Master Hal,’ 
said Edwina, folding up this 
epistle, ‘I am too fast, am I? and 
you wonder what people see in 
me, And you did not want to 
take me with you. Very well ; 
just wait till you come wanting 
to borrow a sovereign next time, 
and you'll see whether you get 
it.’ 

‘I don’t think he would get it 
in any case, Dwina,’ said Rachel, 
smiling. ‘You are always as 
short of money as he is.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps I am,’ answered 
Edwina, smiling too; and then 
she walked back to the hearth, 
and, laying her head on the man- 
telpiece, stood looking thoughtfully 
into the fire. 

Rachel followed her, and, taking 
the letter from her unresisting 
fingers, tore it into very small 
pieces and threw them on the 
blazing coals. 

‘I ought not to have kept it at 
all,’ she remarked—‘not for a 
moment. Hal should not write 
about mamma in that way.’ 

*Pooh! said Edwina, ‘ What 
does it matter? Every one must 
know she has not the sweetest 
temper in the world.’ 

* And to say that she and papa 
had quarrelled,’ went on Rachel, 
pursuing her own train of thought. 

‘TI have not the slightest doubt 
but they did. At the best of 
times she would provoke a saint, 
but since we went to Scarborough 
you can’t imagine how much worse 
she has been. You should hear 
her rating Winter. She tried it 


with me, but I walked out of the 
room. If you had been there 
you would have come in for all 
of it.’ 

‘Dwina, I do wish, dear—’ 
Rachel was beginning, when the 
sound of a thundering double- 
knock resounded through the 
silent house. 

‘Hush! said Edwina, holding 
up her hand. 

‘Who can it be? marvelled 
Rachel; for they knew no one in 
town likely to call, and, indeed, 
were generally supposed to be ab- 
sent from London. 

Edwina stole to a door, not 
generally used, opening into a 
little side hall, and softly unclos- 
ing it, stood listening, her hand 
still raised to enforce silence on 
her sister. 

‘Mr. Lassils, I hope,’ she said, 
in a whisper, parodying the well- 
known story of the sailor and the 
tracts. ‘Mr. Woodham, I fear. 
Miss Banks, by—’ and with a 
countenance expressive of the 
most extreme disgust she retreated 
from her position. ‘ Don’t see 
her, Rachel,’ she entreated. ‘There, 
I knew that stupid Simonds would 
show herin! Tell him to say we 
are sick, dead, anything. There, 
now ! 

‘Miss Banks,’ announced Si- 
monds; and without leaving Ed- 
wina even the chance of retreat, 
that lady followed straight through 
the outer drawing-room, where 
Simonds had meant to leave her, 
and entered the inner apartment, 
to which, when Lady Moffat was 
at home, she considered herself 
privileged. 

‘Well, dear, and how are you?’ 
she began, shaking hands with 
Rachel, whom she would have 
kissed, only that she had never 
yet got upon terms of what she 
called ‘ real friendliness’ with the 
young people in Holyrood House. 
‘I felt I must come round and 
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have a peep at you. And how 
are you, Edwina? she added, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the younger sister 
buried in her easy-chair. ‘ Have 
you got a cold? she asked, glanc- 
ing at the fur cloak and the girl’s 
rueful expression of counten- 
ance. 

Very ungraciously Edwina half 
rose from her seat and presented, 
or rather allowed Miss Banks to 
take, two of her fingers. 

‘ You nasty rude little monkey, 
I should like to shake you,’ thought 
the spinster ; whilst Rachel, in- 
wardly vexed and mortified, an- 
swered for her, 

‘No, she has notacold. She 
is only out of sorts. She is al- 
ways miserable on a wet day.’ 

‘Like her mamma,’ said Miss 
Banks genially. 

‘Mamma is not fond of rain 
either,’ acquiesced Rachel. 

‘Mamma hates rain, and so do 
I, amended Edwina, sinking back 
into her former position, and tak- 
ing up the despised novel as 
armour defensive and offensive 
against Miss Banks’ advances. 

Perhaps it was because her 
sister treated the visitor with such 
scurvy politeness that Rachel 
exerted herself more than usual 
in order to place Miss Banks at 
her ease. Perhaps, also, there 
was something in the fact that for 
the first time she could speak 
freely and naturally without the 
fear of giving offence—a fear ever 
present when Lady Moffat chanced 
to be ofthe company. Whatever 
the cause, Miss Banks felt that 
she had never before seen the girl 
to full advantage, and she won- 
dered more and more at the re- 
pugnance—for, indeed, itamounted 
fo repugnance—which her mother 
seemed to feel towards her. 

‘I am going back to Scar- 
borough to-morrow,’ explained 
Miss Banks; ‘so I called to-day 
that I might take back the 


latest news from Palace Gardens 
with me, and also ask if you 
had any little parcel you wanted 
sent.’ 

‘I think not, thank you,’ said 
Rachel. ‘ Papa took charge of a 
little piece of lace I worked for 
mamma. Perhaps she showed it 
to you,’ added the girl, with a 
faint colour rising in her cheeks, 
and a certain nervous hesitation 
in her manner. 

*O yes,’ answered Miss Banks. 
‘Lovely, lovely; just like gossa- 
mer.’ She had seen Lady Moffat 
rend it in pieces; but there was 
no need to tell Rachel how she 
had picked up a morsel and la- 
mented over its destruction. 

* And how do you think mamma 
really is? asked the girl, after 
they had talked for a few minutes 
about point and Mechlin and 
Spanish and other of the many 
styles she had studied so carefully 
at South Kensington. ‘Do you 
think she is better; that Scar- 
borough has benefited her as much 
as we hoped it would? 

‘No, my dear, I don’t,’ said 
Miss Banks, who always said she 
was nothing if not candid (Mr. 
Lassils amended, ‘ worse than no- 
thing always’); ‘and to be quite 
frank with you—’ 

‘ Mamma is perfectly well. You 
must not let any one frighten you, 
Rachel,’ interposed Edwina at this 
juncture, speaking without raising 
her eyes from her book. ‘ Mamma 
is as strong as I am, there! and 
she snapped out the last word in 
fierce defiance of Miss Banks and 
all her words and statements. 

Even Miss Banks was discon- 
certed by this sally. Fora second 
she looked doubtfully at Rachel, 
who, blushing crimson, felt so 
ashamed she could not speak, and 
then proceeded with her unfinished 
sentence as though no remark had 
intervened. 

‘I am afraid she never will be 
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quite strong till she leads a quieter 
life. It is natural,’ proceeded 
Miss Banks, ‘that your dear 
mamma should feel reluctant to 
withdraw from society, which she 
so enjoys and so much adorns, 
It would be strange, indeed, if, 
after having mixed all her life in 
the world, she could immediately 
seclude herself from it; and, be- 
sides, her spirits are so high and 
her energy so great, thatshe fancies 
she can undergo any amount of 
fatigue with impunity.’ 

‘She is most energetic,’ mur- 
mured Rachel, as, indeed, was the 
case. If Lady Moffat had wished 
to go anywhere, she would have 
risen from a sick-bed to accom- 
plish her object. 

‘Yes; but you see,’ went on 
Miss Banksargumentatively, ‘that, 
though energy may carry a person 
through for a time, it will not 
bear the strain for ever. Your 
mamma has for years been visiting 
a great deal, keeping very late 
hours, receiving guests, taking but 
little repose, mental or physical.’ 

‘Indeed, Miss Banks, you are 
mistaken,’ interposed Rachel ; ‘ we 
led a very quiet sort of life till 
we came here. Mamma scarcely 
ever went out, and was generally 
in bed at eleven. After we re- 
moved to Carlton Hill, indeed, 
she visited more ; but we did not 
know many people even there.’ 

‘All the more reason, then,’ 
said the spinster, ‘she should not 
begin to tax her constitution now. 
She is not strong, and she is not 
well. She can’t sleep ; her nerves 
have got into an excited irritable 
state; her appetite is capricious, 
and her temper is less equable 
than it was. Before I left Scar- 
borough I was trying to persuade 
her to go to Whitby. It is a nice 
quiet place, where she would be 
out of the way of visitors and 
gaiety ; and I tell you candidly, 
my dear, when I go back I intend 


to renew the attack till I get her 
away. 

*O, if you only could? mur- 
mured Rachel, thinking of Sir 
John ; while Edwina gave a con- 
temptuous sniff, and curled up 
her pretty nose in confidence to 
the fire. 

*Itis sofrightfully expensive liv- 
ing atan hotel, too,’ continued Miss 
Banks. ‘Of course it does not 
signify to your papa, I know ; but 
still the bills appear to a poor 
body like myself, who has to con- 
sider a sixpence twice before I 
spend it once, something awful. 
There is nothing for the money 
either; nothing, I mean, really to 
see for it. Now nice quiet apart- 
ments, as I told your mamma, 
would be better in every respect. 
If I can but get her to follow my 
advice, I shall hope to bring her 
back quite well. You are cer- 
tain there is nothing I can take 
for her? It does not matter how 
large the parcel. Think now, is 
there? and Miss Banks put her 
head a little on one side, and 
looked at Rachel like a smiling 
Gorgon. 

‘ Nothing, thank you,’ answered 
Rachel, ‘except my dear, dear 
love.’ 

‘And you may give mine to 
Viscount Chesunt, if you like, 
Miss Banks,’ added Edwina, look- 
ing at the spinster over her 
shoulder. 

‘You naughty, naughty girl,’ 
said Miss Banks, ‘to compromise 
us all as you did in that quarter ! 
I felt quite thankful when [ found 
your papa had carried you off. If 
you had stayed, we should have 
been forced to face such a storm.’ 

‘I should not have cared for 
that,’ answered Edwina defiantly. 
‘ When a person is rude to me, [ 
have a right to be rude to him ; 
and she returned to her book with 
a satistied smile. 

Miss Banks smoothed her gloves 
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and shrugged her shoulders with 
a despairing and deprecating ges- 
ture ; then she said to Rachel, 

‘I hear from a very dear friend 
of mine—indeed, I may say the 
dearest friend I have—that Mr. 
Lassil’s fiancée is to arrive in 
England next week. Curiously 
enough, she is coming to Palace 
Gardens. People call that affair 
a romance. For my part, it seems 
to me most vulgarly practical. 
Two young persons who have 
never seen each other, and very 
likely till quite lately never even 
heard of each other, are going to 
marry for the sake of one hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds.’ 

‘ Eighty,’ corrected Edwina. 

‘I understood double that; 
but no doubt you are right,’ said 
Miss Banks, adding in an audible 
whisper to Rachel, ‘See how well 
informed she is. No matter, how- 
ever, what the amount, it resolves 
itself into a mere affair of sale and 
barter. Icall it dreadful! I really 
cannot think how men and women 
can be so mercenary.’ 

Edwina opened her mouth to 
speak, but shut it again without 
carrying out her intention. 

* Do you know at all how such 
a thing happened to come about? 
asked Rachel. 

Nothing could have delighted 
Miss Banks more than this ques- 
tion. She knew everything con- 
nected with the matter; went 
into a history of the respective 
families ; diverged from the main 
road of her narrative to give a 
biography of the testator who had 
left such an uneasy legacy behind 
him; relieved her tale with an 
account of some wonderful Aus- 
tralian digger, who had rescued 
father and daughter at the risk of 
his own life; and finished with 
a little back-handed slap at Mr. 
Lassils, who would never, she 
said, marry any girl unless he 
could get a large dot with her. 


‘He is the most dreadful flirt 
I ever knew,’ she said. ‘The 
numbers of pretty creatures he 
has made love to! In fact, he 
says himself he cannot see a pretty 
woman and not fall in love with 
her. All the daughters rave about 
him; but the papas don’t quite 
agree with them. They want to 
know something more of a future 
son-in-law than his handsome face 
and salary in the War Office. 
Papas are very tyrannical peo- 
ple sometimes, are not they, Ed- 
wina? 

No answer, only a disgusted 
silence behind the book. 

By this time the rain, which, 
having slept late after its exertions 
on the previous night, was long in 
putting in an appearance, woke 
up, and began to make its presence 
known. Plash, plash, plash ; sop, 
sop, sop; it was like the tuning- 
up of the fiddles in an orchestra— 
a drop now, a drip again ; a light 
hurrying mist, like a bow drawn 
swiftly across the strings; a few 
heralding splashes, and then the 
overture began in earnest. 

‘Bless me,’ cried Miss Banks, 
in a genuine panic; ‘it is raining ! 
How am I ever to get home? 

‘We will send for a cab,’ said 
Rachel. 

‘ Ah, my dear, cabs cost money,’ 
answered Miss Banks ruefully. 
‘I must walk; and of course I 
should not mind that, only I have 
not a waterproof or an umbrella, 
or—or—anything ; and the poor 
lady, who was indeed most lightly 
clad, got up and looked out at 
the sky with anything but a hope- 
ful glance. 

‘Serve you right, you old 
horror,’ muttered Edwina in con- 
fidence to her book. ‘I hope you 
will get drowned.’ 

‘I will lend you a thick shawl 
and an umbrella,’ said Rachel, 
‘ Pray sit down again. Have you 
had any luncheon? Yes; well, 
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at least you must have a glass of 
wine. Will you ring, Edwina? 

Edwina rang a peal which 
might have waked the dead. 

‘If you will excuse me, Miss 
Banks,’ said Rachel, after she had 
poured out the wine, ‘I should 
like to run up and fetch the shawl 
myself. I know exactly where it 
is, and—and you will have a bis- 
cuit or some cake, won’t you? 

There was a grim silence in the 
room while Rachel remained ab- 
sent. Miss Banks made no attempt 
to break it, and Edwina would not. 

The spinster sipped her sherry 
and ate some cake, both of which 
she mentally pronounced very 
good indeed, and Lady Moffat’s 
younger daughter turned over 
page after page of the book she 
held in a demonstrative and ag- 
gressive fashion. ° 

Through the utter silence the 
rain was heard plainly coming 
down faster and faster, heavier and 
heavier. Miss Banks, looking out 
at the hopeless prospect, mentally 
anathematised all rich people, to 
whom such accidents did not 
matter—who could hire cabs and 
never miss the hire, buy new 
clothes and never count the cost. 
She had not dressed as she might 
have done merely to call at the 
Moffats, whom she now clearly 
understood were socially nobodies, 
and scarcely likely, even with her 
assistance, ever to become any- 
bodies ; but she had donned, if 
not her best attire, a nice gown 
and a good mantle to ‘ wait upon’ 
Lady Griffin, who hated to see 
people ‘ wrapped up,’ and resented 
the intrusion of a ‘ waterproofed 
creature’ into her drawing-room. 

Poor Miss Banks! Poor Miss 
Anybody, who has to study the 
whims of any London society, and 
cut her coat according to the ex- 
traordinary measure of cloth con- 
ventionality permits for the pur- 


pose ! 


Presently Rachel came back, a 
shawl over her arm, an umbrella 
in her hand. 

‘How the rain is coming down, 
Miss Banks! she said sympa- 
thetically, yet not, Miss Banks 
felt, with all the sympathy her 
position deserved. ‘ You can’t go 
out in that; pray wait a little 
longer! Let me give you another 
glass of wine.’ 

Miss Banks allowed her to do 
so. There was nothing indeed 
more singular about Miss Banks 
than the way she took wine. 

Not appreciatively, not as if 
it did her the slightest good, or 
were the faintest gratification to 
her; but as part-payment of a 
réle for which she was most in- 
efficiently remunerated. She re- 
garded dinners, luncheons, break- 
fasts, the driest sherry, the finest 
champagne but as a miner in 
former days might the goods from 
a ‘tommy-shop.” She would 
rather have had the money by 
far ; as the money was not obtain- 
able, she decided to take such 
value as she could get. 

She sipped the second glass of 
wine, and ate another piece of 
cake. Edwina still remained en- 
grossed in her novel. Rachel 
hovered between Miss Banks and 
the window. 

‘I really must go now,’ said 
Miss Banks, wondering whether 
Rachel would ask her to spend 
the day and stop for dinner. 

* One moment, please,’ entreated 
Rachel ; ‘let me see how it looks 
in the front.’ 

Presently she came back smil- 
ing. 

‘It does not rain quite so much 
now, I think,’ she said, ‘and this 
is a good thick shawl.’ 

‘ But how am I to get it back 
to you? asked Miss Banks, who 
was in a mood to find difficulties 
where perhaps none really existed. 

‘Should you mind keeping it 
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altogether? asked Rachel, in some 
confusion, and with a pretty 
hesitation in voice and manner, as 
she wrapped the soft folds round 
Miss Banks’ lean shoulders. ‘ You 
won't be vexed with me, will you? 
I should be so pleased, and I 
have never worn it, or opened 
this umbrella ; I bought them both 
just before I went into Surrey, 
and the weather was so fine I had 
no occasion to use either. They 
are scarcely worth offering, but 
still you may find them useful at 
Scarborough.’ 

Not a broker in the land could 
have appraised the value of goods 
more rapidly or correctly than 
Miss Banks, and already she had 
arrived at a true estimate of the 
cost of both articles thus offered 
to her. 

‘Thank you, dear,’ she said 
heartily ; ‘1 accept your kindness 
with the greatest pleasure, not 
merely because I really am in want 
of both a new wrap and a sound 
um brella—mine got blown to pieces 
on the cliff the other day—but 
because of the charming way in 
which you offer your presents. 1 
shall think of you every time I 
look at this shawl; and she 
wrapped it a little closer round 
her. ‘It is very good and nice 
and thoughtful of you, Rachel ; 
and she walked up tothe younger 
girl, who never lifted her head or 
changed her attitude. 

‘What is your book? asked 
the spinster; ‘it must be very 
interesting. I do not remember 
ever to have seen you so engrossed 
in a novel before.’ 

Edwina shut the book with a 
snap. ‘ What! are you going, Miss 
Banks? she said, ignoring the 
question, and rising with a certain 
cheerful alacrity which she intend- 
ed to irritate, and which did irri- 
tate, the spinster. ‘Won't you 
get very wet? 

In her turn Miss Banks did 
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not reply to this remark ; she just 
touched the girl’s hand and said 
good-bye, and walked out of the 
room attended by Rachel, who 
would go with her to the door, 
spite of all remonstrances. 

The rain, which had slackened 
for a short time, was now again 
coming down in torrents. In the 
hall stood Simonds, looking re- 
markably sour and respectable, 
armed with a carriage umbrella ; 
drawn close up to the step was a 
cab. 

‘I sent for one,’ said Rachel, in 
answer to Miss Banks’ look of 
inquiry. ‘Icould not endure the 
thought of your walking home in 
such a deluge ; papa would not have 
allowed it for a moment; and 
Simonds has settled with the 
driver, so that you need not 
stand a moment in the rain. 
Good-bye, Miss Banks ; my dear 
love to mamma.’ 

‘I must kiss you,’ said Miss 
Banks ; and for the moment she 
felt something as near gratitude as 
it was in her nature to experience. 
She had come to Palace Gardens 
expecting nothing, and she de- 
parted from it the richer by two 
very useful presents. She had 
not been obliged to scheme to get 
them—they had come ‘ just like a 
blessing,’ as some one puts such 
gifts—and she would reach home 
dryshod and without a spot of 
rain on her dress, and no fuss 
either about the matter. ‘No; 
the girl is nice,’ she considered ; 
‘where in the world did Lady 
Moffat get such a daughter ? 

Rachel went back to the inner 
drawing-room, and stood for a 
minute regarding \the rain as it 
poured down into the garden and 
swept across Kensington. The 
disconsolate horse was seeking, 
poor beast, for some shelter under 
the shade of an elm-tree, the cow 
had disappeared from view ; any- 
thing more wretched, more cheer- 
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less than the landscape could 
scarcely be imagined. 

With a shiver the girl turned 
her eyes towards the interior of 
the room, and remarked, 

‘What a day! what a most 
miserable day !’ 

Edwina did not answer. She 
had not reopened her book, but 
sat, her eyes fixed on the fire, 
which by this time was low and 
duil. 

‘I should think,’ went on 
Rachel, ‘ that if wet weather sets 
in, mamma would soon return 
home.’ 

There was not any actual neces- 
sity fora reply ; at all events none 
came. 

It is difficult to talk without 
any assistance at all in carrying 
on a conversation, and Rachel 
accordingly gave up the endea- 
vour, and resumed the work she 
had relinquished during Miss 
Banks’ visit. 

Silence in the room, silence 
only broken by the occasional fall 
of a cinder, by the beating of the 
rain against the windows, by the 
wet plashing on the terrace. 
Suddenly the stillness was broken 
by a different sound. Rachel 
could not believe the evidence of 
her senses. She sat with needle 
suspended and lips a little parted, 
listening. 

Another interval of total silence, 
then the sound was repeated ; 
there could be no mistake, it was 
asob. Ina second Rachel was by 
her sister’s chair, kneeling on the 
rug beside her. 

‘Dwina, Dwina, what is the 
matter ? she asked; ‘aren’t you 
well ? 

Edwina turned her head aside, 
and pushed the anxious questioner 
aside with an ungracious elbow. 

‘Go away, can’t you? Leave me 
alone ; get on with the work you 
are so fond of. You are just like 
the rest; you are as bad as any one.’ 
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* What have I done now ? cried 
poor Rachel, in dismay. 

‘What have you done ? repeated 
Edwina, sobbing and weeping 
now without the smallest restraint ; 
‘what haven’t you done? Taken 
sides with that odious woman 
against me, giving her shawls and 
things ; and, O dear, how civil you 
were to her ! 

‘I did not mean to vex you; 
and then you were so dreadfully 
rude,’ said Rachel, in extenuation. 

‘If you are going to be civil to 
all the people I am rude to, you 
will have enough to do,’ retorted 
Edwina, her cheeks crimson, her 
eyes full of tears, her hair tossed, 
her frills rampled, a pretty picture 
in her childish anger, yet a sad: 
storm-driven by passion, inherit- 
ing part of her mother’s beauty, 
and part, alas, of her mother’s 
temper—a wayward, selfish, un- 
reasoning little girl. 

‘ Dwina dear,’ Rachel began. 

*O, don’t “Dwina dear’ me,’ 
interrupted her sister. ‘I hate 
such hypocrisy.’ 

‘If you mean that I do not 
love you, Dwina, you are mis- 
taken,’ said Rachel. ‘I had no 
thought of vexing you. I hoped 
Miss Banks might induce mamma 
to live a little more quietly.’ 

‘She, indeed ! when she was 
always bringing people to see us.’ 

‘ And her dress did look so thin 
and unsuitable for wet weather ; 
and she is poor, you know, dear, 
and every one says she has such a 
dreadful struggle, and isso devoted 
to her poor brother.’ 

‘I know one person who says 
precisely the reverse,’ answered 
Edwina. ‘ But whether she is poor 
or whether she is rich, whether 
she is kind to her brother or not, 
she has no right coming here 
to make mischief, saying such 
things about a man who has never 
injured her. If Mr. Lassils is 
going to marry a girl with eighty 








thousand pounds or with eight 
hundred thousand, what is it to 
her? and Edwina fairly covered 
her face with her hands and cried 
openly, unrestrainedly. 

For a moment Rachel remained 
looking at her in astonishment ; 
then a sudden light breaking 
through the darkness, she said, 

‘What is it to you, Dwina? 
that is of more consequence. 
What is it to you? she went 
on more earnestly, finding her 
sister vouchsafed no reply. 

‘Go away, Rachel. I wish you 
would go back to your work and 
leave me alone. Don’t hold me, 
or I shall hurt you; I can’t bear 
to be pawed, as I have told you 
a hundred times over.’ 

Rachel took her hands slowly 
from her sister's neck and clasped 
them loosely before her, but she 
did not otherwise alter her posi- 
tion. 

‘Is it possible—O, tell me, 
dear ; you know you may trust 
Rachel—that you care for this— 
this Mr. Lassils? 

‘ And if I do, what then ? asked 
Edwina defiantly. ‘I do care for 
him,’ she went on recklessly ; ‘ and 
that dreadful woman knows it, 
and knows he cares for me.’ 

‘ But if he is going to marry the 
heiress,’ suggested Rachel, wonder- 
ing blindly about this new and 
untoward combination of circum- 
stances. 

‘ He will marry her, I suppose, 
and there is an end of it,’ snapped 
Edwina viciously. 

*But don’t you think, dear—’ 

* Now, Rachel, stop preaching. 
I am in no mood to listen to you. 
It is all very well for you to talk 
with whom everything is going 
smooth ; you have your lover; 
just let mine alone, will you? 

‘I have my lover!’ repeated 
Rachel; ‘what are you thinking 
about, Dwina? 

‘How delightfully innocent we 
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are! any one, to hear you, might 
fancy you never dreamt of such a 
thing.’ 

‘And I never did,’ said Rachel 
firmly, though herface was covered 
with blushes as she spoke. 

‘Never dreamt Mr. Woodham 
was in love with you? 

* No, indeed.’ 

‘ And you are not in love with 
him? 

* Most certainly not.’ 

*O, rubbish’ said Edwina; 
‘why, I saw it all the day after I 
came home. Go back to your 
work; you are very sly and de- 
mure, no doubt; but you can’t 
deceive me.’ 

Rachel rose and half turned 
away; then she stooped, and, 
pressing a kiss upon her sister’s 
forehead, walked slowly to the 
door and left the room. She went 
up the broad staircase to that apart- 
ment which had proved such a 
refuge to her in many an hour of 
trouble, and, as she had done the 
first morning she ever entered the 
house, stood beside the window, 
looking wistfully over Kensington 
Gardens. 

As she did so there came across 
her soul a dim sort of wonder as 
to the eyes with which in some 
vague distant day she might 
regard that prospect. A prophetic 
sense of impending disaster 
weighed down her heart, a feeling 
of coming trouble, of the advent 
of disaster even then on the road 
of life to meet her. All things 
seemed to have gone wrong since 
they entered the house. She re- 
membered now the feeling of dis- 
taste she had conceived for it from 
the first moment she crossed the 
threshold ; she recollected how 
wistfully she had turned to the 
idea of some city of refuge for 
herself in the midst of that wil- 
derness of splendour. She gazed at 
the driving rain through a mist of 
unbidden tears, Her father vexed, 
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her mother ailing, her sister un- 
happy, herself—ah, when she 
came to that she followed Ed- 
wina’s example, and, sitting down 
on a low chair, buried her face in 
her hands and cried bitterly. 

The weary day was drawing to 
its end, and the shadows of 
evening beginning to close, when 
the sound of the opening door 
startled her. 

It was Edwina. She had come 
to beg pardon and to make up 
friends, she said, and she carried 
in her hand a cup of tea as a peace- 
offering. 

* Drink it, dear; it will do you 
good,’ she entreated ; ‘and you 
ought not to mind me, Rachel, 
because you know I have such a 
wretched temper, and I never 
mean really what I say. I am 
sure I ought not to speak crossly 
to you. When mamma is at 
home you get plenty of scoldiny.’ 

‘Don’t talk about that,’ an- 
swered Rachel; and she put her 
arm round her sister’s waist and 
drew that wayward sister’s head 
to her tender heart. 

Next morning, just before her 
departure for Scarborough, Miss 
Banks received a note and a little 

L. 

‘From Miss Moffat, ma’am,’ 

said Niel. 





‘Something for my lady, I sup- 
pose,’ thought Miss Banks, open- 
ing the envelope and reading. 


‘Dear Miss Banks,—I have 
been thinking that you will want 
a good strong pin to fasten the 
shawl ; it isso heavy. Will you 
accept the accompanying trifle,? 
which I think may answer the 
purpose, and very much oblige, 
yours sincerely, 

‘Racnet Morrar. 


‘P.S. Pray give my dear, dear 
love tomamma. I know that, now 
she is not very well, our chatter 
might tire her; but if she should 
wish to have Edwina or me with 
her, we would start at any mo- 
ment. Will you tell her this if 
you think well ? 


Miss Banks undid the parcel 
and beheld a couple of massive 
gold pins, and a gold chain con- 
necting the two. 

Her experienced eyes had no 
difficulty in deciding the value 
and genuineness of this gift. 

‘Upon my word, Miss Moffat,’ 
she said ; ‘upon my word, you 
are quite princely in your gene- 
rosity ; and she proceeded with 
her preparations, while quite a 
new plan of action was developing 
itself in her mind. 














FONTAINEBLEAU. 
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Ir has been well said that Fon- 
tainebleau is a magnificent theatre, 
upon which, since the tenth cen- 
tury, has been played the great 
drama of absolutism. The voice 
of the Past finds an echo in its 
palace-walls, in its forest glades ; 
palace and forest have been bound 
up with the most salient features 
of French history. Great memo- 
ries haunt the spot—memories 
the most diverse and conflicting, 
of which there remains a visible 
record in the castle. More pro- 
perly speaking, the mosaic of cas- 
tles, for different times and epochs 
have left their mark upon it ; the 
predominant one being, however, 
that of the Renaissance, and very 
rightly, for under the art-loving 
King Francis I. it attained its 
greatest glory. It was here that 
he surrounded himself with the 
illustrious Italian painters, one of 
whom, at least, never ceased to 
regret 

‘That long festal year at Fontainebleau.’ 


It was here that Diane de Poitiers 
exercised her subtle sway over his 
successor ; and memories of her 
charms are preserved in the splen- 
did ballroom gorgeously decorated, 
and revealing at all points her 
emblematic crescent and the ini- 
tials or the salamander crest of 
her royal lover. But hers is not 
the only impress of a courtesan 
left on the castle’s walls. We 
encounter here and there a mys- 
terious S with a stroke drawn 
across, the paragram for Estrées, 
which reminds us that this was a 
favourite resort of Henry LV. and 
his Gabrielle. In a letter dated 
from the spot, Henry speaks of it 


as ‘our delicious desert of Fon- 
taine-belle-Eau ;’ and while hunt- 
ing in its forest it is said there 
appeared to him a spectral horse- 
man, warning him of the sad end 
that awaited him all too soon. 
At Fontainebleau Queen Henrietta 
Maria and her son found a shel- 
ter after the execution of King 
Charles I. Queen Christine of 
Sweden, too, found a refuge here, 
of which she has stained the hos- 
pitable memory with blood, for it 
was here that she perpetrated the 
murder of Monaldeschi. It was 
at Fontainebleau that was signed 
the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, a crime destined to have 
a terrible expiation. It was at 
Fontainebleau, too, that another 
document of world-wide import 
was signed—Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion. It was here that he had 
been wedded with all pomp to an 
Austrian Archduchess ; here that 
he had walked arm-in-arm with a 
Pope ; and here that he was forced 
to abdicate his wrested sovereignty. 
The outer courtyard, with its 
splendid horseshoe-shaped stairs, 
bears to this day the name of 
Cour des Adieux. It witnessed 
the penultimate act of the great 
imperial tragedy, when Napoleon, 
quitting the castle, looked for the 
last time, as he thought, upon his 
veteran army, and, saluting it, 
wept over its standards, kissed its 
imperial eagle, and commanded it 
to be faithful to France. ‘We 
shall meet again,’ he said to his 
friends, and his words were veri- 
fied. 

Such are a few, a very few, of the 
great memories that linger around 
Fontainebleau. F¥tes, crimes, in- 
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trigues, have all been played out 
here, and who can tell if it has 
imdeed seen the last act? At 
present the palace is national pro- 
perty, through which the public 
are allowed a hurried scamper, led 
by loquacious custodians, who 
glibly recite what they have learnt 
in parrot fashion anent its former 
glories, and permit of no lingering 
properly to study the many objects 
of interest with which the place 
abounds. It is a museum of de- 
funct kingceraft, which a foolish 
iconoclasm has happily spared, 
and a wise Government preserves 
intact. 

This, the Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau, and its formal gardens, and 
trees trimmed and clipped after 
the fashion of Le Notre, are fami- 
liar enough to the Parisian tou- 
rist, in whose programme a visit 
to the town is generally included. 
Less familiar is the forest. .A 
day’s excursion from Paris does 
not allow of time to see its beau- 
ties, neither are its most attrac- 
tive portions at all near the town 
of Fontainebleau. Long dusty 
avenues radiate thence on all 
sides, It can be reached by car- 
riage or by wading ankle - deep 
through the fine white sand that 
is the distinctive feature of the 
place ; but it is not immediately 
about it, and those who want to 
explore the forest and take the town 
as their starting-point will each 
time have a weary road to tra- 
verse. The forest repays and de- 
serves a visit to itself alone; and 
those who love a fine dry air, 
stimulating, though soft, and 
those who love trees and solitude, 
and that delightful feeling of 
vastness and freedom that is afford- 
ed by a large sweep of uninhabited 
land, cannot do better than turn 
to this sylvan retreat. It is so 
easy of access—little more than an 
hour by rail from Paris; moreover 
so beautiful and so diversified in 
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its beauty. A week will not ex- 
haust its chief points of interest ; 
a month will not be ill-spent in 
its shades ; a year, allowing of all 
changes of effects and seasons, 
would not be regretted. 

To those who intend to make a 
sojourn in the forest there remains 
the choice of pitching their quar- 
ters in the town itself, or in one 
of the numerous villages that skirt 
the wood. We have stated our 
objection to the former. With 
regard to the latter, it must be 
borne in mind that French country 
inns offer, as a rule, but rough 
accommodation, and that the tra- 
veller who turns indiscriminately 
into one of these must be content 
to forego not only all the luxuries, 
but many of the niceties, of civili- 
sation. In only two of these vil- 
lages can he be sure of finding 
good bed and board; in only two 
are arrangements made for tourists. 
These two are Barbison and Mar- 
lotte, situated respectively at the 
west and south of the forest, al- 
most within the shelter of its 
trees, and near some of its finest 
and most picturesque spots. This 
fact has given to these simple 
hamlets a fame and importance 
far beyond their aspect, which is 
rude in the extreme. Barbison, 
indeed, can only be called a vil- 
lage by courtesy, for it consists 
but of one long paved street. 
Still artists, poets, writers, and 
dreamers have sought out these 
secluded sites; have immortalised 
them by brush, poem, pen, and 
fancy, until these modest thorps 
have grown entwined with the 
memory of some of the greatest 
names of France. George Sand 
has written of the forest's beau- 
ties; Millet and Rousseau, the 
great landscape painters, have 
studied and reproduced them ; 
Henry Murger wrote his Scénes de 
Campagneamidthem. The latter 
sleeps his long sleep at Marlotte, 
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the two former at Barbison. The 
forest has its memories like the 
chateau, and who shall say which 
will prove the more enduring ? 
Ifthe intending sojourner have 
time to spare—and we counsel him 
to see that he have, for the forest 
is coy, like all beauties, and does 
not reveal her charms at a hasty 
glance—if, we say, he have time to 
spare, he should divide his stay 
between Barbison and Marlotte. 
He may, perhaps, accord a little 
longer to the former place; for 
near to it are some of the finest 
points of the forest, while others 
can be reached thence with ease. 
To Barbison, then, let us go 
first. We can get there from 
Paris, either by way of Fontaine- 
bleau, and by driving across the 
forest, or by way of Melun, where 
an omnibus meets the trains at 
stated times. In the one case 
we have five, in the other nine, 
miles of country to drive across ; 
but while the Melun route gives 
us more country to traverse, the 
railway journey is shorter, and 
the expense, thanks to the omni- 
bus, less. Arrived, we have our 
choice of hostelries, an important 
matter, and one on which much 
of the enjoyment of a sojourn de- 
pends, as an experienced traveller 
knows full well. ‘Sir,’ said Dr. 
Johnson, ‘sir, the most beautiful 
landscape in the world is improved 
by a good inn in the foreground.’ 
By substituting ‘ background’ for 
the last word, we entirely echo 
this opinion. We find ourselves 
in the position of the noted don- 
key between two bundles of hay. 
There are two inns: both are fre- 
quented by artists; both boast 
painted mementoes of their famous 
guests; both, we are told, are 
good ; still, on the whole, we can 
perceive that preference is given 
to the Hétel Luinot. And rightly 
so: it has the priority of age ; it is 
also frequented by less Bohemian 
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guests than Siron’s ; it is the suc- 
cessor of that cabaret kept by Le 
Pére Ganne, as the artists affec- 
tionately termed him, from out of 
whose walls issued quite a school 
of landscape painters. It has his- 
tory and tradition on its side. It 
can also offer us the best accom- 
modation, poor weakly city Syba- 
rites that we are. The best, bien 
entendu, by comparison. We must 
look for no Parisian luxuries here. 
The inn can furnish a very decent 
table dhéte lunch and dinner, a 
comfortable bed; but as regards 
the breakfasts or the cleanliness 
of the apartments, the less we 
dwell upon these the better. 

But what matter for a short 
while these small discomforts? 
Nay, they are even advantages 
disguised. We appreciate the 
better the cleanliness and comfort 
of our English homes, and can 
put them as a set-off to the damp 
and fog almost unknown within 
this lovely forest. And what do 
they matter if the sun is shining 
brightly overhead, inviting us to 
spend the day within reach of its 
rays, and sending us in at night- 
fall too tired to regard such mun- 
dane trifles? Within a stone’s 
throw of the garden of Hotel Lui- 
not is an entrance to the forest ; 
let us turn in, and, keeping to the 
left, explore the grove of stately 
oaks and beeches that extend far 
beyond our sight. This is the 
Bas Breau, the far-famed arbo- 
retum which harbours trees of 
historical renown—oaks that may 
have looked upon the fourteenth 
Louis and his forbears, while one 
of them dates with certainty from 
the days of Henry of Navarre. 
There they stand, tall, strong, 
proud, and stately ; their gnarled 
and knotted trunks bearing few 
signs of age, lifting their crested 
heads high into the air, as though 
they scorned the upstart short- 
lived mortals that pace beneath 
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them and linger under their 
shade. Classic trees, artistic trees, 
in how many an exhibition of 
paintings have they not figured ! 
how many of love’s young dreams 
have not been dreamed within 
theirsway! Long may they stand 
untouched, unfelled by the de- 
structive hand of man! Ruin 
threatened them not so long ago 
under the Bourgeois King. He 
needed money, and here stood 
good timber wasting its strength 
to no purpose. A cry of pain, of 
supplication, arose from the artists 
when they heard this decree. 
Louis Philippe listened to their 
humble petition; the Bas Breau 
was spared. 

As a rule, with the exception 
of specially fine ones, the Fon- 
tainebleau trees must succumb at 
intervals to the woodman’s axe. 
In periods ranging from 150 to 
30 years, the whole forest is how 
periodically felled and resown. 
This artificial preservation, how- 
ever, in nowise detracts from the 
wild character of the whole, is in 
nowise a feature that thrusts itself 
into view. The forest is too 
large, the ground too hilly and 
broken, to permit of comprehensive 
or distant views. As it is, there 
is a charming novelty in suddenly 
turning from a sombre and stately 
grove into a laughing and bloom- 
ing little coppice of underwood 
and young verdure. This is one 
of the very great attractions of 
the forest, its endless and con- 
stant variety. Within the limits 
of a few hours’ walk the most 
varied features of sylvan landscape 
can be passed. And not only of 
sylvan landscape. If we turn to 
the right instead of the left on 
leaving Barbison, we emerge into 
a scene of chaotic confusion, al- 
most barren of trees. These are 
the noted Gorges d’Apremont; a 
tract of ground strewn with huge 
boulders of sandstone, piled about 





in wild confusion, and formi 
caverns and gorges, and dark and 
mysterious haunts, well calculated 
to fill the imagination with stories 
of brigandage and murder. And 
not unjustly ; for though now too 
civilised to permit of such deeds, 
some time ago this spot was the 
home of a gang of highwaymen, 
that lay in wait for travellers on 
the Paris road, and pillaged them 
mercilessly. They inhabited a 
cave still called La Caverne des 
Brigands, a vast cave with wind- 
ing chambers, to which both the 
exit and entrance—for there are 
two—could not have been found 
with ease. This is now shown 
by the light of a torch to curious 
travellers, and will remind them 
at once of the cavern in which 
Gil Blas lived with the highway- 
men. Like that famous cavern, 
so this too is divided into distinct 
chambers, though all communicate 
with each other. At this point 
is one of the very few places in 
the forest in which a wanderer 
can get scant refreshment, licenses 
to sell provisions having been 
happily withheld, except to quite 
a few persons; a fact that saves 
the forest from becoming vulgar- 
ised, and which, if inconvenient in 
special cases, should nevertheless 
not be regretted. 

Among the Gorges d’Apremont 
the pedestrian—and he only can 
reach them—can wander for hours, 
always coming upon new combina- 
tions of fantastic form and aspect, 
scrambling uphill, downhill, and 
traversing much ground within a 
comparatively small area. If he 
be observant, and something of a 
geologist, he will notice upon 
many of the boulders a curiously 
rough but regular configuration, 
resembling the meshes of a net. 
This is a peculiar form of sand 
crystallisation, which a concatena- 
tion of geological conditions has 
brought about, and is a curiosity 

















much prized by collectors. Sand 
in every shape and form pervades 
these gorges: after walking for 
some hours in the fine lustrous 
ground, one feels as though one 
were almost impregnated thereby ; 
and certainly this is no delusion 
as regards one’s clothes, which are 
literally bathed in silver sand, for- 
tunately so dry that it is as easily 
shaken off as it is acquired. 
Before the days of Louis Philippe, 
these Gorges d’Apremont were 
yet more desolate and dreary than 
they are to-day. But this order- 
loving monarch could find little 
beauty in savage scenery. He 
commanded the district to be 
sown with firs; and fir-trees now 
peep from between the crevices of 
the rocks, extracting scant nour- 
ishment from the light soil. 

It is a very attractive walk to 
meander through this sea of 
boulders, until we emerge at Le 
Croix du Grand Veneur, a stone 
cross placed at the meeting of 
the two high-roads that traverse 
the forest. One of the traditions 
of the district lingers round this 
cross-road : it is hence that the 
Wild Huntsman is said to start 
upon his nightly ride through the 
forest, and imaginative and be- 
nighted tourists aver that they 
have heard the barking of his 
ghostly hounds. As a means of 
getting his bearings, the spot is 
useful to the more sober-minded 
traveller, for from this point start 
many of the promenades. It is 
about midway between Fontaine- 
bleau and La Vallée de la Solle, 
another of the beautiful and 
famous sites. The valley itself is 
a deep oblong basin, in which 
Napoleon III. created a race- 
course, a thing that seems utterly 
out of keeping with the pure and 
peaceful surroundings. The roads 
leading down into this hollow are 
of great sylvan beauty. Knotted 
beeches and feathery birches 
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shade lanes that are golden with 
broom in spring and purple with 
ling in autumn. A good view 
over the forest is obtained from 
Mont Chauvet, a rocky eminence 
that commands the valley. The 
hill was, until recently, covered 
by some of the finest foliage 
of the forest; but the careless- 
ness of a smoker destroyed the 
whole by fire, a few years ago. 
Unfortunately, fires from this 
cause are of painful frequency 
at Fontainebleau, and much valu- 
able and beautiful foliage has thus 
been recklessly destroyed, owing 
to the culpable carelessness of a 
smoker, who cannot even take the 
trouble to see that his match or 
cigar be really extinct before 
flinging it into the dry under- 
wood, which is prepared to ignite 
at the smallest spark. Placards 
earnestly soliciting more care in 
this respect have lately been put 
up about the district, and will, we 
trust, bear results. From the Vallée 
de la Solle, the Fontaine San- 
guinéde and the Mare aux Ligueurs 
should be visited. The fountain 
is one of the rare springs that 
exist in the forest. It is chaly- 
beate, of a deep-red colour, whence 
its name, and tasting strongly of 
iron. The Mare is one of the 
ponds, half pool, half marsh, of 
which the forest has a few, add- 
ing greatly to its beauty wherever 
they occur, for the one want of 
Fontainebleau is water. The 
beauty, charm, sparkle, and life 
given by this element are absent. 
Even these few meres can scarcely 
be counted ; forin thesummer they 
are apt to be dried up, being 
formed not by springs, but by an 
accumulation of rain-water. 
Another point that can be visit- 
ed from Barbison are the Gorges 
de Franchard, usually the one 
goal of the carriage visitor from 
Fontainebleau. These gorges, like 
those of Apremont, are formed of 























huge masses of rock scattered in 
wild confusion. In this case, 
however, there is a sort of order 
in chaos, The rocks extend in 
two long parallel lines, branching 
at right angles from a ridge that 
commands the narrow valley which 
is thus formed, and allows of a 
vista far into the distance, out 
on to the fertile plains that lie 
beyond the confines of the forest. 
A tortuous footpath winding in 
and out among the boulders, traced 
by the hand of Denecourt, of 
whom more anon, makes it possi- 
ble to become closely acquainted 
with this strange pile, strange of 
shape and aspect. The prevailing 
colour of the rocks is gray; but 
the mosses and lichens have cloth- 
ed them with colour, deep orange, 
red, and green ; and these, together 
with the trees, that sprout here 
and there in the interstices, give 
the whole scene a wondrously 
picturesque and beautiful effect. 
Within a stone’s throw of this wild 
and grandly impressive spot is one 
of the softest, prettiest, and gen- 
tlest that the forest encloses, name- 
ly the Mare aux Pigeons, a seclud- 
ed little pool shut out from view 
by feathery birches. Water-lilies 
float upon its surface, and amid 
their leaves small bright green 
frogs disport themselves and make 
the air noisy with their croaking. 
A little islet rests in the midst, 
where grow spruce-firs, juniper- 
bushes, and tall green bracken 
ferns, amid which twine the frag- 
rant honeysuckle and pale-pink 
woodland rose. It is an idyllic 
spot, once seen not easily forgotten 
—a spot in which to dream away 
gently many a restful hour, a spot 
it is good to remember amid the 
turmoil of the city. 

We have not space to enumer- 
ate in detail the many lovely and 
varied walks that can be taken 
from Barbison. Before, however, 
we move to Marlotte, one word 
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about the rocks that we have now 
already encountered several times 
upon our walks. They are as dis- 
tinctive a feature of the forest as 
its trees,and are met with through- 
out its length and breadth. Eight 
or ten chains of such boulders run 
along the forest from east to west, 
breaking through the ground at 
intervals, and adding greatly to its 
picturesque character. These are 
all of sandstone, of greater or less- 
er callosity, the hardest being in 
some request as paving-stones, on 
which account the forest has had 
to suffer from the invasion of 
stone-cutters. But these and the 
signs of their labours do not ob- 
trude, any more than do the wood- 
men, though itis not possible to say 
quite as much for the labours of the 
latter, which are from time to time 
painfully prominent. But the forest 
is so large, we can in a moment 
escape from all these evidences 
of man’s presence; we need not 
in a long day’s walk encounter 
any living beings but an occa- 
sional ranger, a stag or doe gazing 
at us timidly from amid the 
branches. For there is still much 
red deer in this forest, though the 
Revolution of 1830 and poachers 
have employed their best efforts 
to exterminate these graceful ani- 
mals. There are also wild boars 
left, not so easily exterminated, 
and the evidences of molesabound. 
Birds, too, arein the spring heard 
in numbers, though in the sum- 
mer they migrate to less arid soils. 
Yet, as a whole, the forest is 
devoid of animal life; stillness 
and solitude are its pronounced 
features, and in some respects this 
is not the least of its many 
charms. 

The village of Marlotte is more 
pastoral in character and in sur- 
roundings than Barbison. It lies 
amid cornfields and orchards, and 
does not abut quite so abruptly 
upon the world of dark trees 
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that forms its leafy barrier. 
Michelet has said of the hamlet : 
‘Many persons have remained 
here captivated, ensnared. They 
have come for a month, and have 
stayed until their death.’ And 
that he has spoken true is attested 
by various noble-looking mansions 
scattered amid the humble cot- 
tages. In these live artists, who 
owe their first fame to pictures 
painted at Marlotte, and who, 
fascinated by the scene of their 
early triumphs, refuse to quit it in 
their prosperous manhood, and 
have therefore pitched their abode 
in it for ever. It is a cheerful 
happy-looking hamlet, full of men 
in blue blouses and women in 
white peasant-caps: a very typi- 
cal French village, upon which the 
annual influx of painter-tourists 
has left no mark. Even the inn 
has remained of primitive aspect, 
a mere cabaret without, a homely 
hostelry within, yet withal satis- 
fying all needful requirements 
with far more real comfort and 
less pretentiousness than its Bar- 
bison rival. Some exquisite pic- 
tures decorate its dining-room 
walls, which are entirely panelled, 
and in every panel has some 
artistic visitor left a mark of his 
presence. 

The environs of Marlotte are 
rather different in character from 
those of Barbison. They are 
wilder, less trodden, less frequent- 
ed. The regular tourist rarely 
penetrates here, or, if he does, 
visits by carriage one or two fa- 
mous points, and leaves the rest 
unnoticed. The paths have often 
become overgrown. It is possible 
to plunge deep into the bracken 
and heather. At one’s peril, as 
we were confidently assured ; for 
here too vipers and adders 
abound; and that it was not an 
idle story was testified by the 
fact that two days before our ad- 
vent the hotel dog had died in 
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great agony from a snake-bite. 
This is certainly a drawback, and 
no small one; but we do not 
walk about bare-footed, like the 
dog, and hence can indulge cross- 
country divergences, provided a 
little caution is exercised. The 
neighbourhood of Marlotte so well 
repays these—we come upon such 
splendid trees, such green and 
shady nooks, such mossy banks, 
such deep mysterious hollows in 
these wanderings. The stock 
sights are three—La Gorge aux 
Loups, La Mare aux Fées, and 
Le Long Rocher. in the first 
and last we again meet with our 
old friends the erratic blocks. 
In the Wolf Gorge they are scat- 
tered about in wild profusion over 
broken and hilly ground, in which 
grow oaks gnarled and ancient. 
In Le Long Rocher they form a 
stern, impressive, solid wall of 
stone, cold and grand, amid which 
the eye searches in vain for the 
soft verdure which has grown 
so familiar and beloved. The 
Mare aux Fées must surely be a 
haunted pool, so weird and eerie 
is it of aspect. It stands close 
to the high-road ; is not shut out 
from view like its sister, Aux 
Pigeons ; it contains little water. 
At first sight it has few attractions. 
Yet linger beside it but a short 
while, and you will find a subtle 
indescribable charm in the spot, 
a charm that grows the longer 
you linger, until you wrest your- 
self away by force, fearful lest 
the fairies from whom it takes its 
name should hold you captive for 
ever. Here and in the Gorge 
aux Loups linger the painters ; 
here they can dream and limn 
fantastic and misty scenes; 
down below in the deep dell they 
find bits that Salvator Rosa would 
not have scorned to reproduce. 
A summer will not exhaust the 
artistic studies offered by the spot ; 
and its charms are no less, though 
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widely different, in midwinter, 
when a robe of snow clothes the 
ground. 

A longer walk, but a charming 
one, across the forest, and in part 
through the park of the palace, 
takes us to Avon, a village on 
the outskirts of the wood contain- 
ing a church with a quaint tim- 
ber porch, in which rest the bones 
of the murdered Monaldeschi. 
This, indeed, is not the only 
charming village that abuts upon 
the forest. There is By, where 
Rosa Bonheur has permanently 
fixed her abode. There is Moret, 
a picturesque old place still boast- 
ing castellated walls, a church 
with a fine choir dating from the 
thirteenth century, and an old 
bridge with spiral arches span- 
ning the Seine. Nor must Tho- 
méry be forgotten, especially if it 
be autumn ; for here, twining all 
through the streets, over the walls 
and houses, grow the celebrated 
chasselas de Thoméry, grapes of 
a specially delicious flavour, of 
which no less than 600,000 francs’ 
worth are every year imported 
into Paris. 

Thus environs, forest, and 
palace offer endless attractions 
and charms, far more than we 
can enumerate ; for we must still 
say some words about the man to 
whom we owe it that the forest 
is so agreeable to pedestrians, 
saving them the tedium ofa guide, 
and making them as independent 
as though they were its oldest 
residents. We refer to C. F. 
Denecourt, or the Sylvanus of the 
forest, as he grew to be affection- 
ately called by the people of Fon- 
tainebleau, because, like this 
woodland divinity, he came to 
preside over their plantations and 
forest. He was a character, this 
man, an oddity, an enthusiast, 
and yet withal a highly practical 
person, as it proved; and that 
Fontainebleau is now accessible 


to tourists is mainly, if not wholly, 
owing to him. It was he who 
intersected it with paths, sys- 
tematised it, mapped it ; he who 
revealed to the rangers themselves 
the beauty hidden in their do- 
main. Born in 1788, the eldest 
of eleven children whose parents 
were poor vintners, he naturally 
received no education. He taught 
himself to read, however, out of 
his mother’s prayer-book and a 
collection of fairy-tales that he 
found behind a trunk. But the 
book from which he learnt most 
was the great book spread out 
before him around his home in 
the Vosges ; and until his twentieth 
year he earned a scant livelihood 
by conducting travellers and re- 
vealing to them the beauties of 
the mountains, It was the time 
when France was fevered with 
military glory. Young Dene- 
court wished to join the army; 
his short stature made him in- 
eligible, but his persistence tri- 
umphed. He entered the line, 
and assisted in the Austrian and 
Spanish campaigns. He was a 
devoted follower of Napoleon I, 
and when the latter returned from 
Elba sacrificed his future prospects 
on his behalf. He was wounded ; 
he obtained a small Government 
post, and was deposed. He suf- 
fered many hardships and vicissi- 
tudes ; and at last, broken, embit- 
tered, he settled at Fontainebleau 
with a view to end his days. He 
thought these solitudes would 
prove his tomb; they proved 
his remedy. ‘This picturesque 
nature,’ he wrote, ‘ was not long 
before it captivated me, and con- 
soled me for my lost illusions. 
One is so happy among these 
peaceful deserts, among these 
giant trees, and rocks as old as 
the world. One finds here peace, 
happiness, health.’ All the fer- 
vour of Denecourt’s enthusiasm 
was now directed to the forest ; 
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he explored every inch of it, turn- 
ing from the few beaten tracks that 
traversed it and scrambling among 
its rocks and thickets. When he 
discovered a fine tree, a curious 
site, he noted it, and, marking 
out an Indian trail for himself, 
was able to find it again. No 
obstacles withheld him: day and 
night he roamed among the woods, 
often not returning to his home 
for days together. At last he 
grew to know every tree of beauty, 
every strange freak that Nature 
had played among the rocks; 
knew, too, where the flowers 
bloomed earliest and best, where 
the wild boar had his lair, the 
deer his covert, the viper its nest. 
And being no egotist, but one 
who loved his fellow-men, he 
came to regret that these beauties 
should remain unknown to them. 
But he knew also that they would 
not press through such obstacles 
as did not withhold him, and he 
conceived the idea of making 
little footpaths to lead to these 
special spots. At his own risk, 
often solely by his own labour, 
without asking permission from 
the authorities, he began to make 
a number of these paths. Then, 
as these succeeded, he grew more 
ambitious, and planned others, 
dividing the forest into districts, 
which he named on signposts. It 
was ten years before rumours of 
his doings reached the ears of 
thoseincommand. They interro- 
gated him, censured him, forbade 
him. To no avail. To make his 
beloved forest known, accessible, 
had become the last passion of 
his life. Gradually he disarmed 
even the authorities by his dis- 
interested enthusiasm. After a 
time they suffered him to proceed 
unmolested ; after a yet longer 
time they even assisted his labours. 
But the main part of the work 
was done by Denecourt alone at 
his own expense, and he sank in 


it his fortune, i.e. his savings of 
twenty years. He cleared thus 
150 kilométres of road, and 
planned at least twenty different 
walks. Favourite sites or trees 
were named after favourite heroes ; 
he branded each notable object 
with a blue or red star ; he painted 
blue arrows upon the trees or 
rocks to indicate the route that 
should be followed. At last, at 
public request, he issued a map 
and guide-book of his forest 
topography. His fellow-townsmen 
regarded him as a lunatic ; they 
despised him, laughed at him ; and 
yet it was this man who consider- 
ably enhanced their gains, for 
visitors to the forest much in- 
creased now that they could do 
more than drive upon the one or 
two beaten, bad, and sandy roads 
that had until then intersected it. 
The artists too were angry with 
him at first; they resented the 
revealing of their solitudes. But 
even they were pacified in time, 
even they came to find that they 
owed him gratitude ; for he had 
disclosed to them lovely bits till 
then unsuspected by the most 
enterprising. It was a revelation 
of what the forest really offered ; 
and all was due to the ardent 
passion of one little fragile man, 
whom many had encountered in 
their wanderings, who was disre- 
garded by all, known ‘to few. 
Late in life his disinterested de- 
votion was recognised by a public 
testimonial, and when he died the 
town of Fontainebleau did him all 
honour. 

But though he has now been 
dead five years, his work survives, 
and is carefully continued and 
preserved. Denecourt guides the 
wanderer to this day ; and armed 
with his map, understanding the 
sections into which he divides the 
forest, even the most adventurous 
and he who most quits the track 
can never lose himself for long in 
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the woodland mazes, The Sylvain’s 
blue marks dotted at frequent in- 
tervals are an Ariadne thread that 
will lead us safely out of what 
seems the most impenetrable 
labyrinth. The fact that his no- 
menclature is at times fanciful 
and arbitrary need not disturb us ; 
the names are not written upon 
the rocks and trees ; he only num- 
bers or letters them for reference 
to his book. Nor do the frequent 
signposts dotted about the forest 
disturb and give a Cockneyfied 
character to the whole. These are 
singularly unobtrusive, and so 
helpful that we could not quarrel 
with them. Moreover, they do 
not obtrude, do not vulgarise ; 
the forest is too large and too 
dense to be vulgarised. The first 
tree we pass shuts these signposts 


out of view for the over-sensitive, 
over-esthetic, to whom they might 
be obnoxious ; and yet it is just 
these who are often the least 
enterprising, the least able to 
dispense with their aid. All 
thanks, all honour, are due to 
Denecourt. Let us not forget to 
sing his praises as we roam in the 
leafy world he has made accessible 
to all. It was ‘a sealed book 
read by few,’ until he interpreted 
it to the multitude. 
Fontainebleau Forest is a region 
to which the English rest and 
holiday seeker has not yet turned 
his gaze. We can only tell him 
most assuredly that he can go 
farther and fare worse. If he 
looks for peace, retirement, beauty, 
and health, he will find them here. 





ADIEU. 


—>—_—___ 


THESE years are over, these few glad years blending 
The sweets of loving with love's long good-byes ; 
A Dieu, a pleasant word, at last commending 
To God’s good keeping what we may not keep— 
To that great love which we have held unending 
Our wandering brothers and dear hearts that sleep. 
The last word whispered and the hand extending, 
The last smile broken into tearful sighs, 
The tears that live in many memories 
Are love’s last gift, and love is past our mending ; 
While slowly, slowly from the straining eyes 
They all pass out into the great wide deep. 
So at the end our love surrenders you 
To God’s good keeping for a while—adieu ! 


R. RB. 











THEY WON’T PROPOSE. 


—_—@—— 


Two or three years ago a popular 
West-end preacher took for the 
text of his last sermon for the 
season the significant words, ‘ We 
have toiled all the night, and have 
taken nothing; and as these 
words must awaken a responsive 
echo in the heart of many a Bel- 
gravian mother, we will adopt 
them as our own text for the 
present discourse. 

‘Toil,’ indeed, it may suitably 
be called ; for what labour can 
equal that of attending concerts, 
teas, dinners, and balls, of arrang- 
ing parties, of devising new 
dresses, and of discovering through 
occult channels the means and 
positions of all the young men 
who flirt about London drawing- 
rooms? The work begins early 
in the morning, and at what hour 
is it finished? And all this to 
procure marriages, which at the 
best are of doubtful advantage. 
Girls are tricked out and edu- 
cated in ‘the way they should go’ 
to such an extent, that it has been 
well observed that when not 
fishing they are mending their 
nets. Parents meanwhile are 
keeping up delusive appearances 
in hopes of obtaining something 
more than they can fairly expect. 
Nay, mothers, it were better for 
you to lay up silver store for your 
darlings than to bid them dream 
of golden marriages. 

Women educated at home, and 
fed with romances in which, if a 
girl is amiable, she is rewarded 
with a coronet, little know how 
large is the world, and how keen 
is competition. Like the budding 
poet who demanded a thousand 


pounds for his manuscript, many 
a mother imagines that if her 
girls were only introduced into 
good society, and would follow 
her excellent advice, they would 
have rank and wealth at their 
disposal. We can picture one of 
them coming up for the season, 
full of conscious pride, to bring 
her daughters upon the grand 
arena. They are invited to a 
ball; the locality is fashionable, 
the rooms spacious, the decorations 
superb, the music divine. The 
young ladies are all blushes and 
trepidation; the mother is radiant 
with prospective victory. There 
is an array of good-looking young 
men, whose moustaches seem to 
distil sweetness, as their open 
waistcoats display generosity, and 
each is regarded as a virtuous 
prince ready to place his hand 
and heart and large fortune at 
the feet of the all-conquering 
Edith. There are of course other 
girls present, rather more than 
gentlemen ; but they are so very 
inferior. The band strikes up; 
the couples begin to spin round 
like teetotums ; but ‘ No one has 
come to ask my girls to dance! 
O, yes ; here is little Mr. Jones 
approaching. Well, he is better 
than nothing, though he cannot 
be thought of seriously, as he 
is a fourth son.” Calm your 
feelings, my dear lady. I can 
tell you that of the fifty men at 
this ball, thirty are younger sons, 
officers in the army, clerks and 
barristers, who can scarcely pay 
for their sherry and cigars ; ten 
are married men ; five are hope- 
less old bachelors, who have long 
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made themselves selfishly com- 
fortable ; and of the remaining 
five, the only marrying men, two 
are in commerce and must have 
ladies of rank, and the other 
three have country estates heavily 
mortgaged, and are looking out 
for girls with golden drops. Truly, 
madam, if you believed the French 
proverb, that ‘a man without 
money is a body without blood,’ 
your maternal eye might well 
regard this company of penniless 
gentlemen as a set of waltzing 
phantoms performing a mimic 
dance of death. 

What, then, do we conclude ? 
that girls may go to a hundred 
such parties without obtaining an 
offer? Not so; they will have 
many. Men that no one would 
accept are always ready to pro- 
pose. I lately met a young fel- 
low who told me he was deeply 
enamoured with a charming girl 
he had met ata ball. Her eyes 
were full of dark lustre, and roses 
languished in her raven hair. 
He should never forget her—had 
spoken to her from his heart, and 
had confessed all. It was impos- 
sible for him ever to love another. 
Six months later I saw him again ; 
asked how he progressed in his 
suit, and hoped it was prospering. 
‘I fear not,’ he replied; ‘for 
although we are fondly attached 
to each other, and always shall 
be, the parents are obdurate.’ 
‘Then you have her consent? 
*O, yes ; and I love herso dearly ; 
when I look at her sweet face 
and the ripples of her flaxen hair, 
Ithink—’ ‘ Flaxen hair! I ex- 
claimed, ‘why, you told me she 
was a brunette.’ ‘No; a lovely 
blonde,’ he returned; ‘perhaps 
you're thinking of that Miss F. 
That affair was off six months ago, 
and right glad I am to be out of it.’ 
The next time I met this roving 
youth he had another flame still 
more brilliant, and was hard at 
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work concocting some ridiculous 
poetry and love-letters. In short, 
he was suffering from a chronic 
state of amorousness, just as some 
people are troubled with persistent 
gout or rheumatism. 

It was on a summer day, the 
season before last, that the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place be- 
tween two young ladies of my 
acquaintance. They had long been 
on sisterly terms, kept no secrets 
from one another, and I believe 
had agreed that the one guilty of 
any reservation should be pun- 
ished by exclusion’ from the 
other’s private room. I shall here 
call them Lotty and Effy. On 
the memorable morning ‘> which 
I am about to allude Lotty paid 
Effy a visit—not very early, for 
neither had retired to rest before 
the small hours had grown to 
considerable proportions. 

‘ Well, Effy,’ she said, entering, 
‘how do you feel after the ball ? 

‘ Never better,’ was the reply. 
‘How delightful it was! But I 
was a little tired towards the end.” 

Lotty. Were you? I do not 
know when I enjoyed anything so 
much. The music was perfect. 
You danced every set. 

Effy. Until just at the last. 
What an excellent buffet! I saw 
you in the supper-room with Mr. 


Lotty. Yes, he took me down. 
I never met a more gentlemanly 
man. 

Effy. Nor I; and I believe he 
is rich. 

Lotty. So I should think ; but 
papa insists that he has nothing 
but his pay. 

Efy. He must be mistaken. 
You can see by his manner that 
he has always moved in good 
society. 

Lotty. Well, Effy dear, it has 
come at last—he has proposed. 

Effy. Were you surprised at it? 

Lotty. No; I can hardly say 
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that. He had for a long time 
shown a preference, both in words 
and actions. 

Effy. What in particular led 
you to expect that he would make 
an offer? 

Lotty. Well, you know there 
are many little indications by 
which you can divine. There is 
the language of the eye. 

Effy. And the pressure of the 
hand. 

Lotty. And once— 

Effy. How wicked you are! 
I'm afraid it was twice. 

Lotty. Well, we will not say 
anything more about that. 

Effy. But I confess that I felt 
very much confused when he took 
my hand, and— 

Lotty. Took your hand, the 
wretch ! I should think you did 
feel confused. Of course you 
withdrew it instantly. 

Ejfy. Ye-es—that is, as soon as 
I could. 

Lotty. I own that I was sur- 
prised at his making a declaration 
at the ball. 


Ejfy. He never did so—he is 


not that sort of man. It was on 
Thursday, at that quiet little 
garden-party at Lady Badmin- 
ton’s, that he proposed for me. 

Lotty. For you! what do you 
mean? It was for me, and at the 
ball last night. 

At this climax the dialogue 
ceased, both being lost in mute 
bewilderment. Explanations fol- 
lowed, and they finally agreed 
that Mr. T. was the basest crea- 
ture upon earth, and somewhat 
more deceitful than the serpent 
that beguiled Eve. Each, how- 
ever, retained a firm conviction 
that she was the favourite, and 
that he had only proposed for 
the other in a fit of temporary 
insanity, or under the influence of 
an over-dose of heady champagne. 

Thus we see that ineligible 
offers are by no means scarce. 
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Many ‘ detrimentals’ find that they 
can amuse themselves in this 
way, feeling certain that when 
their proposals are maturely con- 
sidered no one will wish to accept 
them. Heiresses are persecuted by 
suitors in a manner which cannot 
raise their opinion of mankind. 1 
remember well a garrison town, 
in which there lived a very 
commonplace but rich young 
lady, the daughter of a retired 
grocer, and it was commonly re- 
ported that whenever a fresh regi- 
ment arrived, every unmarried 
officer, from the colonel down- 
wards, made her anoffer. It was 
wonderful how she escaped so 
long; for they laid their plans 
and made their advances upon 
strategical principles, as though 
they were conducting a regular 
siege. But to descend from the 
general to the particular, I will 
narrate the experience of an old 
friend of mine, Mr. S., who, al- 
though not a military man, was 
a member of a profession equally 
destructive. Having entered the 
Inner Temple, he duly ate the 
prescribed dinners, took chambers, 
and sat and sat—as long as Theseus, 
and with about the same amount 
of satisfaction. Being determined 
to become Lord Chancellor, he 
left no stone unturned, and, know- 
ing that one way of attracting 
business was to pretend that he 
had it, he seldom dined out, 
excusing himself by saying that 
he was so much employed, and 
that time was to him money. 
But all his devices, ingenious 
though they were, ended in disap- 
pointment ; hecontinued miserably 
poor, and in despair was about to 
leave England, and set up as a 
donkey merchant in Texas, when, 
by accident, he became acquainted 
with a lady of position. Mrs. Di- 
mont lived in the best part of Lon- 
don, her carriage and horses were 
the envy of all Hyde Park ‘ gravel- 
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grinders,’ she gave large parties, 
and, notwithstanding her magnifi- 
cence, was kind and affable. She 
even invited Mr. S. to call, and ex- 
pressed herself glad to welcome 
the legal luminary toherhouse. He 
was equally delighted, the appre- 
ciation seemed mutual, and a 
thought suddenly flashed across 
his mind that perhaps he might 
not want the donkeys after all. 
To shorten my story, one fine day 
in the ‘merry month’ found him 
stepping along Eaton-place in a 
smart new suit—which, owing to 
outstanding ‘little accounts,’ he 
had some difficulty in obtaining 
from his tailor—and asking him- 
self would Fortune now at length 
favour the brave. How his hand 
trembled and his heart beat as he 
rang the bell! He was admitted 
to the lady, and, after some 
general observations, summoned 


courage, told his tale of love, and- 


declared himself ready to lay 
everything he possessed at her feet. 
Of course she was surprised, and 
blushed; but as he grew more 
pressing, she admitted that she 
was not ‘indifferent’ towards him. 
There were happily no parents to 
consult, and so the battle was now 
pretty well won. Half an hour 
later he was returning home 
an accepted man, looking into 
the shop-windows to see what 
was the newest style in furniture, 
and at the carriages to decide 
what kind he should usually 
drive. The only cloud in the 
horizon arose about the settle- 
ments; and to avoid questions 
about them he redoubled his atten- 
tions, became passionately amor- 
ous, and assured his idol that 
everything should be hers, and 
that no legal contracts would be 
as strong as the bonds of love. 
These assurances were strength- 
ened by frequent visits, which 
appeared the more valuable as 
they were taken out of time which 
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ought to have been spent on the 
business of his numerous clients. 
Thus the road was smoothed, the 
happy day arrived, and the united 
pair drove off amid the congratu- 
lations of a crowd of fashionable 
friends. 

After spending about afortnight 
in Paris, Mr. 8. began to find 
that the small supply of money 
he had obtained from an ‘ honest 
Jew’ was coming to an end, and 
that he must soon draw upon bis 
wife’s resources. The unpleasant 
subject of ways and means had 
never been touched on since their 
marriage, and nothing but neces- 
sity could have induced him to 
bring it forward. But there was 
no alternative, and therefore one 
day after breakfast he broke the 
ice— 

‘Heigho! how sad it is that 
people cannot live on love without 
money; is it not, dearest? But 
we are compelled to think of 
earthly dross. You will scarcely 
believe that the sum I brought 
away with me from London is 
nearly exhausted.’ 

‘Indeed! You had better, then, 
write for more at once.’ 

‘Yes, my love. The fact is, 
my professional income does not 
come in at this time of year ; and 
you know I have not been able 
to attend much to business lately,’ 
he added, with a smile. 

‘Well, at any rate, you must 
not allow yourself to run short. 
You had better sell some of your 
securities.’ 

‘No, I can scarcely do that. 
We must draw a check on your 
bankers.’ 

‘My bankers! Certainly not. 
I overdrew my account twenty 
pounds for my wedding expenses, 
which I was going to ask you to 
pay up.’ 

* Then we must wait until your 
dividends come in.’ 

‘We shall wait some time. I 
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had only two thousand pounds 
left me by my late husband, and 
that I spent properly in living 
like a lady and as I always had 
been accustomed.’ 

‘You don’t mean seriously to 
tell me that you had only two 
thousand pounds, when you were 
living at the rate of five thousand 
a year? You could not have been 
so deceitful as to marry a man 
under such false pretences ? 

*Pretences, sir! Why, you 
never asked me about my means. 
And as you were doing so well at 
the Bar, I thought of course they 
were of no consequence.’ 

‘Doing well, indeed! I never 
said that. I only said I had busi- 
ness ; and if you had inquired, I 
should have told you that the 
only solicitor that employed me 
never paid my fees.’ 

* And have you no capital ? 

‘ None, except in debts.’ 

‘Good Heavens, what an un- 
principled man! And I thought 
that we were going to be so happy, 
and have so much money! You 
are a heartless deceiver! What 
are we to do? 

‘Well, madam, I think after 
your conduct you had better go 
and live with some of your rela- 
tions, if they will have you. There 
can be no use in our keeping up 
this farce of love any longer.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. I find that 
you can be uncivil as well as dis- 
honest. Allow me to advise you 
to return to your lucrative profes- 
sion.’ 

While this happy couple are 
settling their arrangements, we 
will conclude with some general 
observations. 

Very few of the young ladies 
who are ready to make imprudent 
marriages have any notion how 
to economise small means, so that 
they may produce the greatest 
amount of comfort. And yet this 
is the great problem of life; and 
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we may divide the world into 
good managers and bad managers. 
‘ A penny saved is a penny gained’ 
is a wise proverb, for in the spend- 
ing there is generally little plea- 
sure even at the moment. We 
hear on all sides people wishing 
to be rich, and envious of those 
who are so ; but the fact that they 
are still poor ought to prove to us 
that they are not in earnest. No, 
the things they really value are 
those which money procures, and 
for which they are always ready 
to part with it. They want houses, 
furniture, pictures, horses, rank, 
love, society, and regard these as 
more important than coin. The 
worship of the golden idol is not 
so general as we might suppose 
from the din of the sackbut and 
psaltery. How often do we hear 
a person descanting upon the 
value of wealth, and telling us 
almost in the same breath that he 
has expended a large sum upon 
some ridiculous hobby! Sailors 
are not the only men who make 
their money like horses and spend 
it like asses. Taking, therefore, 
the view that people propose to 
themselves many different objects 
in life, and seldom that of accu- 
mulation, let us recommend young 
men and women who are looking 
forward to ‘ pairing-time’ to con- 
sider well and deliberately what 
it is they desire. It would evi- 
dently be a mistake for a girl, 
whose ideas of happiness centre 
in love, to marry a morose old 
man because he has money, or for 
one who wishes to mix in society 
to unite herself to a handsome 
young fellow who has neither 
rank nor means. In the same 


way, a man who prizes beauty 
above all things should not marry 
an ill-favoured heiress ; nor should 
one who desires to rise and ‘cut 
a swathe’ in the world think of 
uniting himself to a penniless 
A certain amount of sym- 


wife. 
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pathy in taste is always essential. 
Let no one imagine that he can 
afterwards bend and mould an- 
other to his views; he should 
rather seek one whose feelings 
naturally harmonise with his own. 

Money represents labour; it 
can obtain the shadow and sem- 
blance of all good things, but 
cannot bestow any natural gift. 
It can purchase cosmetics and 
false hair, or a doctor’s drugs and 
advice, or smiles and flattering 
speeches, but cannot make any 
one beautiful, healthy, clever, or 
lovable. Men who have toiled 
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for riches, and have been success- 
ful, are wofully disappointed when 
they find how little they have ob- 
tained. The loss of money makes 
us sad, but the acquisition of it 
brings new cares and wants, and 
not the happiness we expected. 
The trout gazes up with admira- 
tion at the brilliant colours of the 
fly that skims so smoothly upon 
the surface of the stream ; but no 
sooner does he jump and seize his 
prey than he finds nothing in 
his mouth but a barbed iron 
hook, A. L, E. 








IN THE HAMMOCK. 


Tae lazy languid breezes sweep 
Across a fluttered crowd of leaves ; 
The shadows fall so dim, so deep, 
Ah, love, ’tis good to dream and sleep 
Where nothing jars or nothing grieves. 


My love she lies at languid ease 

Across her silken hammock’s length ; 
Her stray curls flutter in the breeze 
That moves amidst the sunlit trees, 

And stirs their gold with mimic strength. 


So calm, so still, the drowsy noon ; 
So sweet, so fair, the golden day ; 
Too sweet that it should turn so soon 
From set of sun to rising moon, 
And fade and pass away. 


Her eyes are full of happy dreams, 

And languid with unuttered bliss ; 
The calm of unstirred mountain streams, 
The light of unforgotten scenes, 

Live in her thoughts of that or this. 


A year, a month, a week, a day ; 

The meaning of some look or word, 
Swift, sudden as a sunbeam’s ray, 
Do these across her memory stray 

As if again she looked or heard ? 


It may be so. I would it were, 

For I who love and she who dreams ; 
The world to me is only her, 
Can my heart’s cry to pity stir 

Her heart that silent seems ? 


O deep eyes, lose your gentle caim ; 
O fair cheek, lose your tints of rose ; 
O heart, beat swift with love’s alarm, 
That I may win with chain and charm, 
And hold you till life close. 


Lo, sweet, I stand and gaze and faint 
Beneath the wonder of your eyes, 

Whose beauty I can praise and paint 

Till words and fancy lose restraint, 
And fear forgotten dies ! 





























Whose beauty I can 
Till words and fancy 
And fear forgotten de 
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THE CURATE’S LAST HALF-CROWN. 


Ge 


I was a poor curate residing down 
in the country. Those were the 
old days of pluralism, and my 
rector was a great pluralist. He 
had two canonries, two rectories, 
a vicarage, a prebendal stall, a 
anug office in an ecclesiastical 
court, and an archdeaconry. It 
was quite obvious that he could 
not inhabit all his houses at the 
same time, and so he graciously 
allowed me the use of his vicarage 
house, deducting something from 
my stipend ; but, let it be said to 
his credit, not so much as he could 
legally have done on this account. 
He would come down to Cherring- 
ton (so called, perhaps, on account 


of the abundant cherry-orchards 
in our district) once a year, when 
he preached the village-club ser- 
mon and looked after his tithes. 
Those were the days before tithe 


commutation, when the tithe 
really meant a tenth of all pro- 
duce. When the venerable vicar, 
on the occasion of these rare visits, 
really took his walks abroad, he 
was an object of terror to the 
farmers of Cherrington. He was 
a good hand at calculating the 
value of a tenth of a cherry-tree. 
When he looked over a gate and 
saw a litter of pigs, he knew that 
one little sucking-pig at least was 
his ecclesiastical due. And so it 
was with wheat and barley and 
oats, with the poultry and all the 
farmyard. Very grand, indeed, was 
our vicar on his club-day as he 
marched beneath flaunting ban- 
ners, and did us the honour of 
preaching a sermon, which I re- 


cognised as being out of an old 
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volume of Practical Divinity. On 
these occasions he used to stop at 
the vicarage, which, in fact, was 
his right, and indeed some of 
the heavy furniture belonged to 
him. He had inhabited the vicar- 
age, but had left it after a brief 
while to browse in fatter pastures. 

Of course, I married. It seems 
the destiny of the impecunious 
curate—what they must all come 
to. A bachelor curate would 
have very little chance among the 
cherry-cheeked maidens of Cher- 
rington, all ripe, with delicate 
white and glowing red. Farmer 
Dawson, the churchwarden for 
our parish, gloried in the singu- 
larity of having only one curate, 
and was very friendly and neigh- 
bourly. I used to turn in ona 
Sunday afternoon, for evening 
services at that time were hardly 
known in country places, and 
used to smoke a pipe with the 
farmer, and partake of his home- 
made wine and home-brewed ale, 
until Mary called us in to tea. 
Mary and I married,—a very 
obvious course,—and the six 
little ones came on with all the 
regularity of the cherry season. 
My father-in-law said that he 
should leave Mary fifteen hundred 
pounds when he died, and in the 
mean time allow us the interest ; 
it was possible, if a thundering 
good war came again, that he 
might make more money andallow 
us more interest. I became very 
much attached to my work, and 
very fond of the house and noble 
grounds; indeed, our vicarage 
grounds were quite famous in our 
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part of the country. At the same 
time I felt that it was the warm 
nest upon the tottering bough. I 
was not my own master, and every 
curate has an insane idea that he 
would like to be his own master ; 
whereas, after my own experience, 
I can say that it is much easier 
and happier to be ruled than to 
rule, and in all my preferments 
I never was happier than in my 
first humble curacy. But I am 
anticipating. Here was I dread- 
ing the breaking of the bough, 
when that breaking of the bough 
in a kindly Providence was to 
bring some very strange things 
about. 

There were two ways in which 
my bough might incontinently 
break. The curacy being an un- 
usually snug one, the Rev. Dr. 
Jennifer might choose to eject me 
and appoint some private friend 
ofhis own. But, to do him justice, 
he was a quiet easy-going man. 
His own lines had fallen to him 
in snug pleasant places, and he 
would not like to inflict hard lines 
upon any man. But there was 
the chance that, having had so 
many good things, he might cap 
them all by taking a bishopric, 
which would necessarily vacate 
all his appointments. There was 
also the chance that he might 
shuffle off this mortal coil, albeit 
tenderly attached to the mortal 
coil, and much nourishing and 
cherishing it. I should say that 
the bishop of our own diocese 
had local ties which brought him 
very much into our neighbour- 
hood. Dr. Jennifer considered 
himself quite as good a man as 
our bishop, and I believe in point 
of income was the better man of 
the two. These were days before 
the administration of Church 
funds by the Ecclesiastical Com. 
missioners was commenced, At 
the present time bishops get so 
much hard cash every day, for 


which they give a penny stamped 
receipt. Some of the bishops 
had immense revenues under the 
old arrangement, whereas others 
were much poorer than under the 
present equalised arrangements. 
Among these latter was our own 
bishop. He had one or two farms 
in our parish. Al) the society in 
our own neighbourhood was made 
up of farmers; we had no estated 
gentlemen, that is to say, the bi- 
shop owned a small tract, and all 
the rest belonged toa great duke, 
whose castle was twenty miles 
away, and owned all the land 
between us and the castle. Our 
bishop was comparatively poor, 
and made himself poorer than he 
need be. He never took fines and 
rack-rents ; he granted leases, he 
improved the Church property, he 
maintained schools ; he bore cheer- 
fully even more than his share of 
the burdens upon land, that land 
which seems to me to be always 
grievously burdened. So when the 
good bishop came down to these 
parts, which was pretty often, 
he would sometimes turn aside 
for a night or two at the vicarage, 
when he would romp with the 
little ones and talk with me 
about the Greek poets over a pipe 
and some of my father-in-law’s 
home-brewed in the evening. 

The very reverend vicar, an 
archdeacon of Archdeacon Grant- 
ley’s own stamp, died suddenly 
of gout in the stomach. It 
was rather unhandsome of the 
gout, which generally troubles fin- 
gers and toes before making a 
sudden final descent upon such 
a very vital region. Of Dr. Jen- 
nifer’s numerous appointments, 
the vicarage of Cherrington was 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, 
Ordinarily, Chancellor's livings 
are not very good ; but this was 
one of the best, being between 
four and five hundred, eo I should 
have about as much chance of 
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getting the living by applying for 
it as of going to the moon ina 
balloon. But for all that I made 
up my mind that I would apply 
for it, and thought that now was 
the time when my happy friendship 
with the bishop might stand me 
in good stead. It so fortunately 
happened that a few hours later 
the bishop, riding by on his cob 
to visit one of his farms, drew up 
to talk about the news which the 
morning’s post had brought re- 
specting this lamented demise. 

‘I am very sorry,’ said the good 
bishop when he had patiently 
listened to the story of my pains 
and expectations, ‘but I am afraid, 
though you may not think so, that 
I am the last man able to do you 
any good. I never asked a favour 
of any man ; and if I did so, I do 
not think that my asking would 
have the slightest weight with 
the Lord Chancellor.’ 

*I confess, my lord,’ I said, 
‘that I had ventured to count 
upon your influence.’ 

‘But I have no influence, my 
dear Mr. Vavasour,’ said the bishop. 
‘I have never given a party sup- 
port to this Government or any 
Government. I go to London as 
little as I can, and am always 
glad to get out of it as soon as I 
can. Some of my episcopal 
brethren get little notes from the 
Treasury asking them to be in 
their places at certain times, or to 
use their influence with certain 
people. The Treasury never think 
it worth their while to send any 
little notes to me.’ 

I could not help smiling at the 
engaging frankness of my worthy 
diocesan. 

‘And I can tell you another 
thing,’ he said,‘ which will explain 
te you my position better. I don't 
owe any Government any thanks 
for putting me where lam. They 
did not do it out of any kindness 
for me, The I’rime Minister want- 





ed the preferment which I used 
to hold for another man. He 
could not make his friend a bishop 
—it was more than he dared do; 
but he could make me a bishop, 
and then he could give my pre- 
ferment to a friend. So you see, 
Mr. Vavasour, there are wheels 
within wheels ; and, after all, he 
gave me nearly the poorest see 
there is. He promised me that I 
should have something to hold 
with it; but he never kept his 
promise.’ 

Evidently my poor bough had 
broken down altogether. It was 
not to be bound up by any care of 
mine. 

‘ There is just one thing that I 
can do for you, Vavasour,’ said 
the bishop kind-heartedly, ‘ with- 
out the least impropriety. I can- 
not ask him to give you the liv- 
ing, but I will write a few lines 
which you can show at any time 
to the Chancellor, or any one else 
you choose.’ 

The worthy bishop dismounted, 
and entering the study wrote a few 
lines, in which he stated, to my 
grateful confusion, that I was a 
good scholar, and had worked my 
parish admirably. 

‘ And if I can ever do anything 
for you, of course I will,’ he added. 
* But you are still quite a young 
man, and there are worthy men 
who have grown gray in the dio- 
cese who have a first claim on me.’ 

I discussed matters with my 
wife. My fix was really a terri- 
ble one. An incoming vicar could 
eject me in six weeks. So good 
a curacy might not be obtainable 
for years ; and, indeed, I might 
not be able to obtain any curacy 
at all precisely at the moment 
that I wanted it. It was hoping 
against ++ but = this jour 


ney must be made, It was fifty 
miles off; but Farmer lawson 
would take me over in hie gig 


until I should meet a railway—a 
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new-fangled invention betokening 
the end of ‘the world, as was 
thought at Cherrington, and only 
then coming into use. 

Tt was a long journey in those 
days ; but I started at early dawn 
in order that, if possible, I might 
see the Lord Chancellor the same 
day. Tea and candles were not 
procurable in our village—that is 
to say, of any degree of excellence 
—and I was to buy them in Lon- 
don. Also I had a mysterious 
mission—to call at certain shops 
and get some gorgeous articles of 
attire for baby, with which she 
was to petrify the local mind on 
the forthcoming occasion of her 
being christened. I was to attend 
to these things—so ran the wife’s 
instructions—the very first thing 
of all, so that I might make sure 
of them. I verily believe that she 
considered the matter of the liv- 
ing as being of quite inferior im- 
portance to the matter of baby’s 
hood and bonnet. By this means 
my little stock of money, quite 
inconsiderable at the first, grew 
‘small by degrees, and beautifully 
less. Emptying it out of my 
pockets and examining it just 
before I set out to leave my card 
upon the Chancellor, I found that 
it was reduced to a single half- 
crown and a few smaller coins, 
which might possibly bring me 
home again, after making allow- 
ance for a crust of bread-and- 
cheese and a glass of beer. I duly 
turned the coins «ver and—shall 
I confess it?—spat upon them for 
luck’s sake, according to a legend 
which I had inherited from my 
ancestors, and set off to make the 
acquaintance in a friendly way of 
his lordship the Chancellor. 

But, like Bob Acres, my courage 
was imperceptibly oozing out of 
my toes as I drew near the big 
silent house where the great man 
kept the King’s conscience in his 
bag. 
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The tide of fashion has since 
ebbed westwards, and this great 
house is now occupied by a retired 
currier ; but to this day I always 
feel inclined to take off my hat in 
passing it. Putting on a very 
painful expression of appearing to 
be entirely at ease, I ascended the 
steps and made a courageous imi- 
tation of an aristocratic double- 
knock. 

‘Is the Lord Chancellor at 
home? I inquired of a bloated 
specimen of the British flunkey, 
who made his appearance. 

‘His lordship is not at home,’ 
answered the man, with just a sus- 
picion of impudence in his voice. 

‘Can you tell me when he will 
be at home ? 

* No, I can’t,’ said the man, in 
a tone that convinced me of its 
insincerity, and he was evidently 
ypreparing to bang the door in my 
face, or something very like it. 

Now I had heard in my time 
of the virtues of palm-oil. The 
human hand being lubricated with 
a composition of silver becomes 
tender and mollified. To use 
plainer terms, it occurred to me 
that it might be a useful thing to 
bribe the British flunkey. But 
then arose the question of the 
wherewithal to bribe him. I 
had but my half-crown, my soli- 
tary coin of weight, my little all, 
my beautiful, my last. If I parted 
with my half-crown, I might have 
to trudge back to Cherrington 
on the sort of steed which the 
Bishop of Salisbury gave to 
worthy Richard Hooker, namely, 
a walking-staff. All my earthly 
hopes just now were centred on 
my having an interview with the 
Lord Chancellor. I did not see 
any possible way of getting it 
unless this fellow would give me 
admittance. I felt very much 
inclined to believe that the Chan- 
cellor might be indoors at that 
very minute. 
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With a despairing clutch I 
grasped my last half-crown. Its 
seven brethren ofthe last sovereign 
which I had changed had taken 
to themselves wings, and had all 
flown away in the course of the 
day. It was a desperate specula- 
tion, but I thought that 1 would 
venture this last half-crown on 
the chance, however remote, that 
something good might turn up 
from it. I slipped, not without 
a@ severe twinge, the last half- 
crown—the last rose of summer 
was a mere nothing to it—and 
said, 

‘I am sure, my good fellow, that 
you know the way how to bring 
me into speech with the Lord 
Chancellor.’ 

‘Lor, bless you,’ he said, with 
@ grin, as he pocketed the half- 
crown, which would be something 
far less to him than it would be 
to me, ‘it’s of no use in the world 
your coming here, thinking that 
you may be able to see my Lord 
Chancellor. I thought that every- 
body knew that his lordship at 
this time of year is almost always 
in the Court of Chancery.’ 

‘But he comes home,’ I said, 
thinking that my _half-crown 
might persuade the man, at some 
time or other, to usher me into the 
august presence. 

* Bless your heart, we never 
knows when he comes home. He 
may have to go and see the Prime 
Minister or some other nobleman 
about business; or he may have 
to go down to the House of Lords; 
or he may go to his own private 
rooms at the House of Lords.’ 

‘But he comes home,’ I re- 
peated, with the iterancy of de- 
spair. 

‘ Yes, he comes home,’ said the 
man, with another grin ; ‘ but do 
you think that he would see you 
after all his work, for all that? Un- 
less you have an appointment 
with him, or unless you are a very 
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great man, or unless you have 
come to say that the House is on 
fire, it would be more than my 
place is worth to let you in.’ 

I thought of reclaiming the 
half-crown ; but that was obvious- 
ly impossible. 

‘And do you mean to say that 
I shall never be able to see him ?’ 

‘Well, sir,’ he said, ‘I see 
you're a thorough gentleman, and 
I'll put you up to a way by which 
you most likely may be able to 
see him. You should go to 
Chancery-lane, sir. He has got a 
little private room close to his 
court, and you might find him 
there. At least you are certain 
to find him there if you are at the 
place in good time. Most likely 
he’ll speak to you if you send in 
your name and business. He's a 
haffable gentleman after all, in 
spite of people being so frightened 
of him. Bless your heart, sir, 'd 
take my chance and show you in 
directly if he were at home; but 
though it be his home, it’s the 
worst place in the world where to 
find him.’ 

At all events, I had now got 
hold of a piece of definite intelli- 
gence in return for my money. I 
made my way to the Holborn end 
of Chancery-lane. How well I 
remember the tall dingy houses, 
the confusion of public and pri- 
vate buildings and offices, and 
then the courts of law opening up 
its great wide silent spaces! It 
was a delight to me to remember 
that up a dark staircase we might 
come upon a lovely chapel, with 
windows full of stained glass, and 
noble music, and oftentimes the 
silvery oratory ofa gifted preacher. 
I threaded a variety of complica- 
tions among the law-courts, where 
I saw quite a variety of judges 
sitting in robed state, as like one 
another as one egg is to another 
egg, or one old woman to another 
old woman. At last I stumbled 
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upon the Lord Chancellor’s court ; 
but I was positively informed 
that ‘the court had risen,’ which 
legal phrase, as I subsequently 
gathered, signified that when the 
clock had pointed at four the 
Lord Chancellor gathered his legal 
petticoats around him and fled the 
place to recruit his vexed soul 
with a dry biscuit and some dry 
sherry. 

I was out in a minute in a de- 
cidedly dark and awkward pass- 

e. 
‘And can you tell me where 
the Lord Chancellor is? I asked 
of a little red man against whom I 
stumbled in the passage, appa- 
rently another specimen of the 
usher species. ‘Can you tell me 
which is his private room ? 

‘ And what do you want of the 
Lord Chancellor,’ he inquired, 
‘that you want to go to his pri- 
vate room ? 

‘That is my business, my 
friend,’ I answered, a little nettled 
that ‘man, proud man, dressed in 
a little brief authority,’ should 
thus put me through my paces. 

‘And what is your business? 
inquired the man, fixing upon me 
one of the sharpest and most pene- 
trating glances that I ever felt in 
my life. 

‘The world’s a wide one, my 
friend,’ I answered, ‘and there’s 
room enough in it both for you 
and for me. I suppose I may want 
to see the Lord Chancellor with- 
out telling you all about it.’ 

‘But lam the Lord Chancellor,’ 
said the little old man, with an- 
other of those penetrating gazes. 

I was really so dumbfoundered 
that I did not at all know what to 
say. 

‘ You look to me,’ he said, with 
another of those sharp looks which 
literally seemed to transfix one, 
‘like some poor devil of a curate 
who's come out of the country to 
bother me about some living.’ 
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‘My lord, I said, ‘ you have 
stated the facts of the case with 
great accuracy. Jam an unfortu- 
nate curate who have come up to 
London on purpose to speak about 
a living.’ 

‘Come in here,’ he said, with 
an amused twinkle of the eye and 
a not unkindly voice. ‘ I was just 
going away for the day, but I can 
spare you five minutes.’ 

He led the way into a small 
room, comfortably but very plainly 
furnished, nothing like so good 
as my own study at Cherrington 
vicarage. 

‘ Who are you, and what do you 
want? he said, with an almost 
cruel abruptness. 

I stated my case in a few brief, 
but I really think I may venture 
to say vigorous and well-chosen, 
words. At least I had conned 
them again and again during my 
recent journeying, in case I should 
manage to get an interview. 

‘Have you any references or 
papers of any kind ? 

‘None, my lord, except a few 
words from my bishop. He is 
the only person of influence with 
whom I have any acquaintance.’ 

‘ The Bishop of I think 
Cherrington is in his diocese.’ 

‘ Just so, my lord.’ And I pro- 
duced the bishop’s brief testimonial 
letter. 

The Chancellor rapidly glanced 
at it, and next he glanced at his 
watch. 

‘I see, Mr. Vavasour, that the 
five minutes of which I spoke to 
you are out.’ 

I stood mute and disappointed. 

‘Would eight o'clock in the 
morning be too early for you to 
call on me at my residence? 

*O no, my lord,’ I said. 

I should have said the same 
thing respecting any other hour he 
might have named. 

Hé gave me a nod, which I 
tightly interpreted as a dismissal. 
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In a few minutes I was blunder- 
ing, half-dazed, among the cabs, 
carts, and omnibuses of Chancery- 
lane, I had no other course than 
to go to an hotel and remain there 
in person until Mr, Dawson, in 
his capacity of father-in-law or 
churchwarden, should release me, 
with a view to Sunday’s duties. 

I was close to the Lord Chan- 
cellor's house the next morning, 
and hung about it till the bells of 
a neighbouring church - tower 
should clash eight. 

I then gave my customary 
double-knock. My friend of the 
preceding afternoon opened it, 
and for a moment a pantomimic 
gesture of surprise stole over his 
impassive features. Without a 
word he ushered me into a dining- 
room close by. 

It was a dull cold morning, and 
the Lord High Chancellor was 
stretching his right honourable 
person on arug in front of the 
fire. He advanced and shook 
hands, 

* Ah, Mr. Vavasour, good-morn- 
ing! Have you breakfasted ? 

As a matter of fact, I had only 
had a biscuit and a glass of water. 
So I said that I had not. 

‘Very well. Then you shall 
have some breakfast with me. 
Burroughs,’ to the man, ‘bring 
some cold chicken and another 
tea-cup.’ 

I sat down amazed. In all my 
experience I had never heard of 
the like of this—that I should 
take a friendly bit of breakfast 
with the Lord Chancellor. 

‘Now, Mr. Vavasour, not to 
keep you in any suspense, I may 
tell you at once that I mean to 
give you my living of Cherrington.’ 

* My lord, my lord !’ 

‘I find, Mr. Vavasour, that you 
are a scholar, which is not the 
case with every clergyman. I find 
also that you have so far managed 
the parish of Cherrington very 
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creditably. I have these two 
facts on the excellent testimony 
of the Bishop of Now I 
assure you, Mr. Vavasour, that I 
have very often great anxiety about 
these livings. I am most anxious 
to appoint the best man. The 
difficulty is to find out the best 
man. But in the present case I 
have no difficulty on this point. 
I can place the utmost reliance 
upon your bishop’s recommenda- 
tion.’ 

‘T am sure, my lord, that I will 
do my very best, all my days, to 
deserve it.’ 

‘I am quite sure you will. But 
I appoint you simply and solely 
upon the strength of what the 
Bishop of says about you. 
I have not sat so long with him in 
the Upper House without seeing 
how thoroughly good and honest 
he is. And please tell the bishop 
when you next see him, with my 
best regards, that I have had 
great pleasure in giving you this 
living in consequence ofhis favour- 
able report. After breakfast I will 
give you a line to my secretary of 
presentations, who will put you in 
the way of all necessary steps.’ 

I hardly know how I got 
through my breakfast, but in some 
fashion I did so, and I know that 
it did me good. With a full heart 
I left the house, knowing that my 
fortune was made. I glanced at 
Burroughs, the man in the hall. If 
I had had the money in my poc- 
ket, his half-crown ought to have 
blossomed into a five-pound note. 
But I regret to confess that Bur- 
roughs has never received the five- 
pound note. 

Indeed, though I was now prac- 
tically a beneficed clergyman, I 
had nothing in my pocket that 
could take me home. ‘The thought 
occurred to me that I might aska 
cousin of mine, a lawyer in a good 
way of business, to help me. I 
went and asked him to lend me a 
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sovereign to enable me to return 
home, 

‘No,’ he said, buttoning up his 
sensitive breeches - pockets. ‘I 
make arule never to lend anything 
to anybody.’ 

‘ As a minister of the Gospel, I 
must remind you that we are told 
that we ought at times to lend.’ 

‘Mr. Vavasour, I am perfectly 
shocked to hear a clergyman of 
the Church of England talk in 
such a way. I knew too you had 
made a poor sort of marriage ; 
but I did not think that you had 
sunk so low as to be driven to 
borrow a sovereign.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean 
by sinking so low. I only know 
that the Lord Chancellor, with 
whom I have just breakfasted, has 
given me the living of Cherring- 
ton, which is more than four 
hundred a year.’ 

‘Whew!’ said my second cou- 
sin, with a sort of gasp. ‘That 
quite alters the case. Now I 
daresay, my dear Vavasour, that 
you will want some money to pay 
induction expenses, stamp duty, 
dues to Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Office, and that sort of thing. I 


can lend you a hundred pounds on 
the usual business terms.’ 

I did not express my opinion 
of the fellow, but borrowed a 
proffered sovereign to enable me 
to return to Mary and the little 
ones. I sent it back to him in 
the shape of a guinea next day, 
and have not seen from that 
day to this. It is astonishing 
how ready people are to oblige 
you when you are in reality in- 
dependent of their help. Even 
dear old Dawson left me, I 
believe, a much bigger slice 
of his property than he would 
have done if 1 had been a poor 
man. 

This was the way in which I 
planted my footsteps on the first 
rung of the ladder of clerical pro- 
motion, of that great success in 
life for which I cannot feel too 
humble and too grateful. 


[This was substantially a story 
of early days which a very dis- 
tinguished dignitary used to relate 
of himself. Its leading incident 
is strictly true, and seems worthy 
of a safer record than mere tradi- 
tion. ] 
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By Bertua THOMAS, AUTHOR OF ‘ ProupD MAIsIE.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A ORISIS. 


Ir was an article of faith with 
Val Romer that, of all human 
follies of a sentimental sort, the 
most inexcusably foolish is to fall 
in love with a married woman. 
He regarded it as an emotional 
aberration, deserving the ridicule 
only of men of sense, 

Six weeks since his visit to 
Hawkwood. The Breretons were 
in town again for the season ; 
himself also. Clever man, bold, 
original, independent agent that 
he seemed, never was the most wax- 
hearted lover more banefully under 
the dominion of a wilful, self- 
centred, beautiful woman. Doomed 
to be a brilliant proof of his own 
theory, driven to turn aside from 
his course, to pursue the will-of- 
the-wisp of an impossible joy, 
over hill and dale, bog and brier, 
to end ingloriously in disenchant- 
ment, when too late, to find he 
had lost the road and the race. 

The dragon-fly sends the chafers 
and midges she has bewitched to 
fetch her a spark from the candle, 
She will love them if they succeed. 
Eagerly they do her bidding, and, 
for their pains, find themselves 
wingless, lamed, doomed hence- 
forth to crawl the damp earth like 
worms—they who once hovered 
in ether and sunlight. 

He still had glimpses, now and 
then, of what was happening to 
him. How had he fallen from 
his old proud loyalty to an artistic 
ideal! Already the days seemed 


distant when he worked for the 
pleasure of the thing. He was 
rapidly coming to treat his imagi- 
nation and skill as means to certain 
commercial ends. But these mis- 
givings were getting rarer, and he 
daily more inclined to scout them 
as sentimental nonsense. Prac- 
tically speaking, he was thorough- 
ly prosperous. The demand for 
fresh Carmens and Vashtis was 
increasing on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; it was thus easy for 
him to secure a good income for an 
indefinite time without fresh 
trouble, simply by turning out 
copies of old favourites to order. 
And, formerly, none more severe 
and contemptuous than he on 
artists in any department, who, 
finding they can make their for- 
tune off a single happy effort, 
prefer multiplying repetitions of it 
ad infinitum to the stern work and 
the risk of fresh creations. 

But if originality and industry 
were fast rusting out in him, on 
the other hand he might flatter 
himself he was the favourite of 
many and the chosen friend of 
one, the being who had so success- 
fully usurped the helm of his life, 
Against her numberless feminine 
arts of enslavement Val was de- 
fenceless as a child. Often in 
society she would provoke him 
past endurance, by appearing to 
slight and half-ignore him ; then, 
when she had worked him up into 
a fury of estrangement and hos- 
tility, confound him by some 
delighting proof of her regard 
stronger than any yet vouchsafed, 
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as if to imply that this expressed 
the earnest of her relation to him, 
and her coldness was mere play, 
to hoodwink the vulgar curiosity 
of outsiders, 

Val, distracted, asked himself 
why she tormented him thus. 
What was the pleasure of experi- 
menting on a thraldom of which 
she must be well assured? Ask 
why flies like crawling up and 
down the window-pane — why 
squirrels enjoy turning a wheel; 
but ask not why lovely woman 
stoops to mischief. 

Val was crossing the Park one 
afternoon at the close of an idle 
day. Last night he had had a 
reception at his house, with the 
Breretons among his guests,—an 
honour, for they were as chary of 
accepting hospitality as they were 
liberal in extending it—a huge 
inconsistency, he thought. The 
affair had gone off brilliantly, but 
to sit down to work this morning 
was, he found, impossible, and 
the only remedy he felt inclined to 
seek for the déswuvrement caused 
by the stir and distraction was a 
homeceopathic one. It was Lady 
Brereton’s ‘at home’ afternoon, 
and she would be ill pleased if he 
failed to put in an appearance. 

He was not alone; he never 
was alone now. He knew all 
London, or all London knew him, 
which amounted to the same. 
Charley Sparkleton, the particular 
‘friend’ who had picked him up 
and left the Hyde Park railings to 
walk a little way with him, was 
good company, at all events; a 
pleasant, unprincipled young ras- 
cal, whom Val—everybody, in- 
deed—rather liked. He was not 
exactly of proud origin ; but ifhe 
had made his way into society, in 
the first instance, by dint of un- 
blushing assurance, he had estab- 
lished his permanent position 
there by genuine social talent. 
He had made himself useful, in- 


dispensable. For fifteen years he 
had led an amusing sort of life, 
mostly at other people’s expense, 
and thriven upon it, never seeming 
to grow a day older, or to tire of 
his daily bread, gaiety and gossip. 
Of news, social, literary, and artis- 
tic, he was an impassioned col- 
lector, with a very genius for 
picking out the precious pebbles 
on the beach, sorting, grinding, 
polishing, setting, then exhibiting, 
and did in this way a good deal 
of amateur journalism. His corre- 
spondence was ata premium. It 
was al ways racy, rarely ill-natured, 
and never, or hardly ever, totally 
untrue. He wasconstantly at Val’s 
studio, and acted as a kind of 
middle-man between Romer and 
the world, contributing not a little 
to the spread of the artist’s cele- 
brity. Val was now sufficiently 
vthe fashion for the shape of his 
door-knocker to be a matter of 
public interest. 

Sparkleton had fastened on him 
to-day fora purpose. He wanted 
to get something out of him about 
Malle. Therval, who was expected 
in London almost immediately, 
whose appearance was to be the 
musical event of the season, and 
respecting whom any information, 
the earlier the better, had a dis- 
tinct interest, to say nothing of a 
high market value. 

He was disappointed at eliciting 
no piquant particulars, no anec- 
dotes. Romer would only talk 
learnedly about her violin-playing. 
But where was the credit of know- 
ing what everybody knew? Ifhe 
could have said what her favourite 
colour was now, or if she kept a 
little dog, or what she had for 
lunch! Sparkleton thought it 
too bad that, out of two personal 
acquaintances of hers, he should 
be able to extract no more than 
that she was an excellent musi- 
cian, There was his friend Lady 
Brereton, who admitted having 
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known her in Rome, but main- 
tained a like rigid reserve. Their 
manner provoked his curiosity, 
and set his lively fancy playing 
in all directions. He maliciously 
hinted as much to Val to-day, 
hoping to draw him out. | In vain. 
Satisfied that he should get no- 
thing out of Romer—he was more 
obstinately impenetrable than ever 
—Sparkleton dropped the subject, 
and presently, his companion. 

‘How about yourself? he 
asked carelessly, as they parted. 
‘ When do you desert us for Rome? 
Do you know, I've a mind to look 
you up at the old place this au- 
tumn.’ 

Val laughed. 

‘Do you know, I got an un- 
commonly good offer this morning 
from a fellow over there, who 
wants to take my villa off my 
hands.’ 

‘Shall you accept, do you 
think? asked the man of news 

erly. 

Already the idea had crystal- 
lised into a pretty little paragraph 
for the art column of his favourite 
feuilleton the Firefly : 

‘Good news to all true lovers 
of art. It is with the greatest 
pleasure that we are able to an- 
nounce that Mr. Valentine Romer 
will shortly part with his Roman 
villa, to reside permanently among 
his countrymen,’ &c. 

There was something else be- 
hind, though, with which Val did 
not acquaint Mr. Sparkleton, 
something which Mr. Sparkleton 
would have cared infinitely more 
to know, and which would have 
furnished him with a second pleas- 
ing announcement for his journal : 

‘ Sir Adolphus and Lady Brere- 
ton start for Scotland early in 
July in their yacht Seadrake. 
Mr. Romer, the well-known sculp- 
tor, goes with them,’ &c. 

It was almost as if Diana were 
in league with the applicant for 


the Villa Marta, whose offer had 
arrived by the same post as a flat- 
tering invitation to the above 
effect. 

Sparkleton went off, and Val 
sat him down on a bench to ponder 
hisdecision. But his fate, though 
he knew it not, had passed out of 
his hands. He was now on his 
way to Lady Brereton’s house at 
Connaught Gate. She would be 
sure to broach the subject of the 
yachting party. When had the 
stubborn firmness of his nature 
prevailed against her persuasion ? 
Besides, he wanted to accept. 
How many would give worlds for 
such an invitation! On n'est 
jeune qu'une fois. He must let 
the Villa Marta go, and with it— 

Just then a boy’s hand slapped 
his shoulder unceremoniously. 
Val wheeled round angrily to 
send the urchin to the devil. The 
youngster had run off, and was 
capering down the path, shouting 
jubilantly, 

‘There, mamma, I said so. 
Look for yourself.’ 

The voice was the voice of Mas- 
ter Domenico, and, in his two 
guardians approaching, Val recog- 
nised Madame Araciel and Cheru- 
bina. 

He rose hastily and embar- 
rassed ; for, though well aware 
that the family had been two 
months in England, he had made 
no effort to seek them out. Ma- 
dame, in the effusion of her own 
joy, scarcely noticed how stiff and 
formal his greeting was. She 
reminded him they had not met 
since Laurence’s unexpected de- 
parture from Rome ; reproached 
him amiably for never having 
come to see herself and family in 
villeggiatura at Frascati, and ex- 
patiated on the pleasure of this 
meeting. If Val’s manner was 
deficient in cordiality, she had 
enough for both. 

She pressed him to dine with 
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them that night. He regretted he 
was engaged. To-morrow, then? 
Alas, he had no evening free for 
weeks to come. Their lodgings 
were hard by, in Park-street. Val 
consented to walk with them so 
far. He was guarded and mono- 
syllabic ; Madame all communi- 
cativeness ; Cherubina silent, but 
observant. 

‘Papa has gone to Brighton for 
a concert,’ Madame announced. 
‘He returns to-morrow, plays once 
or twice more in London, then 
starts for Scotland, so that the 
field here will be clear for— 
Why, Mr. Romer,’ reproachfully, 
‘you have never asked after our 
child.’ 

Val, the hypocrite, looked up 
with an inquiring air. 

‘Laurence!’ ejaculated Ma- 
dame, puzzled by his stupidity. 

*Mdlle. Therval is quite well, 
I hope? he said frigidly. 

‘So I trust. But she has been 
away from us now a year. Ina 
fortnight she comes to us in Lon- 
don. That will be a happiness 
for every one.’ 

They reached the door. 

‘Mr. Romer, I have a little 
favour to beg. I want to write 
my husband a line to tell him his 
train. He always mistakes unless 
Ido. It would be kind of you 
to post my letter.’ 

Val acquiesced, and went in- 
doors with them. Madame ran 
up-stairs to write. Domenico was 
sent to borrow an envelope and a 
stamp from the landlady. Val 
found himself alone in the little 
ground-floor parlour with Cheru- 
bina. 

A year had done wonders in 
transforming the child intoa young 
lady. Her face was childlike still ; 
but her undergrown figure had 
shot up suddenly, and recent pro- 
motion to long trailing skirts com- 
pleted the metamorphosis, which 
impressed Val profoundly. 
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She, for her part, was dismayed 
by the change in his manner, the 
unfamiliar constraint and hard- 
ness. She dared not speak for 
fear of a rebuff, but fixed two 
large eyes on him, full of wonder, 
and implied reproach. 

‘Really, Miss Cherubina,’ he 
began abruptly by and by, be- 
coming impatient of this silent 
scrutiny, ‘a year has made quite 
another person of you. I told 
youit would. I'll engage that no 
one now would know you for the 
original of that statue of mine.’ 

‘A year does change people 
sometimes,’ remarked Cherubina 
eurtly. ‘If Renza were anybody 
else, I think I should be afraid 
to meet her again, after so long, 
lest she should not be the same 
tous. But she has never altered, 
and never will.’ 

* Val had turned off to the win- 
dow, humming an air. 

‘Do you not want to see her 
again? she asked curiously, half- 
frightened at her own boldness. 

Val replied, with rather awk- 
ward irony, 

‘Indeed you must excuse me. 
I have not been thinking of it in 
particular. It istoo much honour 
for me to suppose I can be speci- 
ally concerned in Mdlle. Therval’s 
movements.’ 

Cherubina was mute, but only 
for a moment, with mixed indig- 
nation and surprise. Val was 
angry with Renza. O, Cherubina 
had known that a year ago, when 
he never kept his promise of com- 
ing to see them at Frascati, and 
the child had found her own way 
of accounting for it: Val loved 
Renza, and she had alienated him 
by running off so abruptly, with- 
out a word. 

‘You used to care,’ she ventured 
timidly, ‘if things went well or 
ill with her.’ 

‘If I am not mistaken,’ he said 
dryly, ‘no one need have the 
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slightest anxiety on that score. 
I hear only of her brilliant suc- 
cesses, flatteries, presents, the 
high terms she can demand, the 
fabulous sums she has made on 
her last tour.’ 

His tone displeased Cherubina 
seriously ; she was up in arms at 
once. 

‘ She has made eighty thousand 
francs,’ she said, ‘and has given 
it all to pay papa’s debts.’ 

*Debts—eh, what? Val rubbed 
his forehead, and stood beholding 
her with a blank look. 

‘Don’t tell her I told you,’ 
continued Cherubina hurriedly. 
‘Tell nobody. Papa had got 
himself into trouble at Milan— 
dreadful trouble—with gambling. 
We never knew how bad it had 
been till long after. Renza 
thought it would distress us less 
if we heard of it when it was all 
past and gone, and papa was well 

in. He sent for her to Milan, 
to tell her about it. She had 
just been offered this engagement, 
and took it, got the money ad- 
vanced ; and she saved him, he 
says. For he was not himself, 
he was ill for long afterwards, 
and he declares he might have 
done something mad or wicked, 
but for her. She is generous ; it 
was not only the money: she 
risked her health. The doctors had 
warned her not to undertake what 
she did ; but papa’s danger would 
not wait, and she bound herself to 
work and earn all that was wanted.’ 

Cherubina stopped for breath. 
But she saw Val was listening 
with keen interest, and resumed 
confidently, 

‘Next July her engagement 
ends; but I am afraid for her: 
she has had no rest—and—’ 

Madame came rushing into the 
room, and cut short Cherubina’s 
speech. 

‘ Here, Mr. Romer, here is the 
letter,’ she said, presenting it. 
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‘Just in time for post,’ said 
Val, snatching his hat and escap- 
ing, scarcely vouchsafing an an- 
swering look or nod to Cherubina, 
who, though alarmed at her own 
indiscretion, could not bring her- 
self to repent it. 

Connaught Gate was not half 
a mile off, yet Val took half an 
hour to walk that distance. His 
mind meanwhile was proceeding 
apace. It was like turning a sharp 
corner in the road, disclosing a 
new bit of country. 

*Blockhead |’ he uttered pre- 
sently aloud, surprised by a tardy 
perception of how readily he had 
been the disciple—perhaps the 
dupe—of Diana’s idle but noxious 
cynicism. How unresistingly he 
had allowed her to thrust Lau- 
rence from the pedestal she had 
occupied in his imagination ! His 
blind trust in his present fair 
monitor had received a shake. 
The idea that his mind had been 
poisoned, his judgment vitiated, 
enslaved, had for the first time 
been forced upon him; and at 
the same moment he woke toa 
distant uncomfortable sense of the 
little dignified part he had been 
playing lately. 

Then he bethought him these 
reflections were unfair to Diana. 
Before he let mistrust go further, 
he would put her to the test. 

Lady Brereton was not alone. 
His reception was of the cool 
order, for which, in the presence 
of strangers, Val was prepared, 
and accustomed to put on it a 
desired interpretation of his own. 
To-day first he questioned whether 
this distance and indifference were 
not a sincerer expression of her 
feeling towards him than the ex- 
quisite cordiality she tendered him 
in private, 

He kept apart. Diana had in- 
stantly detected the change in his 
manner, the shade of cold severity 
and reserve, and, when all her 
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other guests were gone, taxed him 
with it in a playful way. 

‘Are you aware you are look- 
ing as grave and absent as a pro- 
fessor of mathematics? she said 
lightly. ‘Is it a new statue you 
are meditating? Surely you are 
not troubling yourself any more 
about the memorial to poor dear 
old Lady Ravenstock ? 

Val hesitated ; and Diana went 
on, laughing, 

‘If her tiresome husband isn’t 
satisfied, you must remind him 
she only died last year, and can- 
not be expected to have altered 
so much for the better in so short 
a time.’ 

‘I suppose I have lived the 
life of a savage and a recluse too 
long,’ he remarked, ‘and cannot 
shake off my old bad habits. I 
shall always be giving offence in 
society. Iam no courtier.” 

‘Do you tell me that for news ?” 
she said, smiling. ‘I thought 
we had known each other long 
enough and well enough to have 
no startling discoveries left to 
make,’ 

‘Certainly you know me well 
enough,’ he said bluntly, ‘ but 
whether I—’ and he paused signi- 
ficantly. 

She turned her eyes to his with 
astonishment. In he plunged, 
headlong, 

‘ Lady Brereton !’ 

The wonder in her eyes was 
infinite. What was coming next? 

‘It is a year ago, in the garden 
of my villa at Rome. We were 
speaking of Mdlle. Therval.’ 

‘Well? she uttered haughtily, 
with some impatience; but Val 
was not disconcerted. 

‘A girl who, as you knew, had 
always answered to my dreams of 
the ideal human being. But for 
her, Ishould perhaps now bea mud- 
dle-headed attorney, instead of a 
—a—pretty fair sculptor. In her 
I saw genius go together with 
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beauty and goodness—just what 
an artist needs to show him his 
faith is no chimera.’ 

‘ Anything more? she murmur- 
ed. The man must be out of his 
senses to speak to her thus. 

‘You broke my faith in her, 
you destroyed my trust. To this 
moment, I don’t know how. A 
word, a suggestion from you was 
enough. I believed you, without 
question, or hesitation, or proof.’ 

‘Scarcely,’ she interposed. ‘I 
think you are forgetting that time, 
and misrepresent what occurred.’ 

‘I forget nothing,’ said Val, 
‘nor how, viewing all by the 
false light of suspicion, I just 
turned away, silently acknowledg- 
ing that what I had been worship- 
ping all my life was probably but 
the creation of a boy's, a fool’s 
fancy. Yet boys and fools turn 
Yout to be right sometimes, and 
wise men make mistakes.’ 

Diana bent down her head, to 
hide a slight perplexity. She had 
told him no downright lies in the 
past that she recollected; still 
she felt herself on precarious 

und. 

‘One question,’ he resumed, 
after a pause. ‘When Mr. Ger- 
vase Damian left Rome, did you 
know his reasons? Did you know 
more ? 

Diana shrugged her shoulders. 
She was too proud to equivocate, 
and felt it might not be safe, 
‘ Certainly I did not know then,’ 
she said indifferently. 

‘But you have heard since,’ he 
urged. ‘ You and he are cousins, 

not strangers.’ 

* Yes, I have heard since,’ she 
said, with cold displeasure, ‘ that 
he went to the Riviera.’ 

‘ Mdlle. Therval never met him 
again after that evening at my 
house ? 

‘Perhaps,’ she said haughtily, 
misled by Val’s manner—it was 
hasty, eager, and in the heat of 























the moment she failed to discern 
that it was not Laurence only, 
but herself, her good faith and 
sincerity, that were in question 
at the present moment. ‘But, 
really, Mr. Romer, you must 
allow me to ask you the reason of 
this cross-examination. I presume 
you have one. Otherwise I am 
at a loss to comprehend it.’ 

‘Certainly I have one,’ he re- 
torted, slightly provoked. ‘ You, 
as well as myself, have shown in 
society a reserve on the subject 
of Mdlle. Therval—a marked cool- 
ness, to say the least, which I can 
tell you has proved enough to set 
certain people speculating and 
romancing. What I have to say 
is this—that, to stop people’s 
mouths before fables go flying 
about, it would be well, and it 
would be a graceful action on 
your part, that when Mdlle. Ther- 
val arrives you should ask her to 
your house to play.’ 

*Mr. Romer!’ 

Her accent let him know he 
had given mortal offence. Val 
was dismayed. What had he said 
that was so dreadful ? 


‘But what objection could 
there be? he stammered. 
*O, pardon me. I was not 


even thinking of that,’ pointed- 
ly. 
Me see. You think it unwar- 
rantable of me to presume to say 
what you should or should not 
do. But it seems to me this is 
not a matter for formality and 
conventional reserve. I thought 
it was permitted to lay them aside 
on occasion, since, as you said 
yourself, we were old friends,’ he 
concluded appealingly. 

But Diana’s face had taken 
an expression of obstinacy and 
ostentatious forbearance not un- 


like Sir Adolphus’s when Val: 


talked politics, and at least equally 
provoking. 
* Will you ask Mdlle, Therval 
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to your house ? he repeated, after 
waiting in vain for some response. 

‘Why do you lay such stress 
upon that? 

* Because it is your best—your 
sole way of proving to me that 
you admit the injustice of your 
former depreciating insinuations.’ 

‘I neither admit nor deny. I 
suspend judgment.’ 

* You refuse what I ask, then?’ he 
said brusquely. ‘It is not much.’ 

Diana was piqued by this insist- 
ance, and replied distantly, 

‘Really, Mr. Romer, if you are 
so anxious to meet her, you can 
surely find other opportunities. 
I cannot ask you to depend upon 
this one.’ 

Val was incensed to the depths 
of his honest nature. His serious 
earnest mocked by persistent levity 
and scepticism! And he had 
thought that woman had a heart, 
and he some power over it! 

The power she unquestionably 
held over his own was in jeopardy 
now. She saw that, and it em- 
bittered her against Laurence, 
who stood between her and this 
man’s homage, that she had stooped 
to manceuvre to win. 

She kept silence, looked pati- 
ence, as much as to say, ‘ You 
have lost your head and your 
temper; but I am indulgent, and 
will give you time to recover.’ 

When she thought she had 
given him time enough, she spoke 
deprecatingly, 

* You see, the lives of these peo- 
ple, and their ideas and customs, 
are so different from one’s own.’ 

‘Thank vou for reminding me,’ 
put in the sculptor irascibly. 

‘Their notions of feminine 
principle and propriety so much 
laxer,’ she continued unregard- 
ingly. ‘Among themselves they 
countenance much we regard as 
inadmissible. Some persons, I 
know, make contrary laws for dif- 
ferent classes. For my part, I do 
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not see, if that is allowed, where 
we are to stop. I decline to adopt 
a different code of honour and 
morals by which to judge women 
of different castes. A woman who 
consents to receive and return 
addresses never meant in earnest 
forfeits respect.’ 

Val’s pent-up feeling burst forth 
now unrestrainedly, 

‘What shall we say of women 
who accept in play what is offered 
in earnest—who win love and 
friendship under false pretences 
—who play with men’s lives, de- 
votion, and happiness, not from 
weakness or passion—there is 
pardon for that—but from cold 
self-love? Playing with fire, who 
know themselves uninflammable ! 
A poor pastime, Lady Brereton.’ 

Diana was stupefied. 

‘Mr. Romer,’ she murmured, 
‘ you forget yourself.’ 

‘You are right,’ Val returned 
incisively. ‘I do sometimes ; and 
you, never. That is what I meant, 
Ithink. The chances are uneven. 
You must allow me to be glad of 
our conversation, since it was 
time I should begin to under- 
stand better my own position and 
yours,’ 

He was going. This was no 
parting, but a lasting rupture. 
Diana made a movement towards 
him, trying once more the power 
of a beseeching look. Val repelled 
the subtle advance with an imper- 
ceptible gesture. Theirs had been 
no common friendship. She re- 
cognised that now, failing to be 
all to him, she would hencefor- 
ward be nothing. 

When the door closed upon 
him, Diana, for all her ingrained 
habit of self-command, found her- 
self more thoroughly and painfully 
agitated than ever she had been 
in her life. She had a bare mo- 


ment to recover. Val was scarcely 
out of the house, when the ser- 
vant announced, 
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* Mrs. Damian.’ 

Before Diana, distracted, could 
frame an excuse for not receiving 
this inopportune visitor, the lady 
was in the room, She was ina 
state of excitement at least equal 
to Diana’s, and much less con- 
trolled. 

‘Di, are you alone? Say you 
can see no one. I must speak to 
you.’ 

‘What is the matter? asked 
Diana, aghast. Never had she 
seen Gervase’s mother so upset. 
Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
bright. She looked ready to go 
off into a fit. 

Mrs. Damian spoke quickly, 

‘Something very serious—some- 
thing that would be a calamity for 
us all. Di, it must be stopped, 
cost what it may.’ 

‘ Gervase ? 

She nodded, and resumed, in a 
voice choked with agitation, 

‘My poor mad boy! He was 
always so dangerously impulsive.’ 
Then suddenly changing her tone: 
‘Di, it is all your doing! Why 
didn’t you marry him?’ 

‘He never asked me,’ retorted 
Diana, coming out with the truth 
at last for sheer impatience. 

‘Well, you will have your re- 
venge,’ said his mother. ‘ He is 
going to ruin himself—to ruin us 
all—by marrying—’ 

‘Laurence Therval.’ 

‘Di! Mrs. Damian stared, as 
if at something unearthly. ‘He 
has told you, then? she asked, 
with instant jealousy of her son’s 
confidence. 

‘Not he. But I often saw them 
together in Rome. I suspected 
something—a wild affair ; but she 
went off suddenly, and I thought 
Gervase had got tired of it, and 
given it up, when he came to you 
at Genoa.’ 

‘That was why we could do 
nothing with him there,’ cried the 
mother pathetically, throwing up 











her hands; ‘and I could hardly 
get him to look at the little widow, 
whom I had coaxed into coming 
on purpose. A clear ten thousand 
a year, Di, lost to the family, all 
for a caprice.’ 

‘A caprice that lasts a year, 
and results in an offer of marriage, 
deserves another name,’ remarked 
Diana unmercifully. 

‘ A craze, an infatuation,’ struck 
in Mrs. Damian distressedly. ‘ And 
this recovery of poor Otho’s pro- 
perty, which is a little fortune 
for us, and that we have all been 
rejoicing over as a godsend, has 
merely smoothed the way for his 
folly. He writes to me that he 
has made up his mind to retire 
from the service. Di, we shall 
hear next of his consorting with 
actors and gipsies, and married 
—married to a notorious adven- 
turess.’ 

‘An adventuress? repeated 
Diana, surprised in spite of her- 
self. 

Mrs. Damian rambled on dis- 
consolately, 

‘He is coming to England next 
month for Amy’s marriage. Mdlle, 
Therval is expected every day. 
I hear she is going to be well 
received in society. I myself 
have been urging people to take 
her up! It will confirm him in 
his madness. I know women 
and mothers who will tell him he 
is quite right. (It is not their 
son.) Then he will confess all to 
me, he will have to choose be- 
tween her and me; and he will 
choose—her ! 

She hid her face, and sobbed 
hysterically. 

‘Do I understand that he has 
told you nothing yet? asked 
Diana soothingly, half perplexed 
by this incoherence of woe. She 
felt sorry for the woman—sympa- 
thetic ; and it stimulated her ani- 
mosity against Laurence. ‘ Pray 
who is your informant ?” 
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Mrs. Damian looked up. The 
paroxysm had passed. She re- 
plied, 

‘Some friend of Gervase’s—a 
foreigner. Do you know any- 
thing of a Countess Janowski ? 

Diana reflected. 

‘I have heard of a Count Jan- 
owski. I did not know he was 
married.’ 

Mrs. Damian took out a letter. 

‘She writes in Gervase’s inter- 
est,’ she said, ‘ to warn me.’ 

Diana read attentively. Her 
countenance betokened intense 
surprise, amounting to discomfi- 
ture. But her clear sight led her 
instantaneously to put her finger 
on the truth. She looked up. 

‘That’s the wild revenge of 
some jealous woman,’ was the 
spontaneous comment that rose to 
her lips. But she checked it, and 
perused the letter once again. 

Why should this disclosure 
startle her so? Did it not merely 
substantiate her own theories? 
She remained thoughtfully scru- 
tinising the date of the letter, the 
hand, the signature—‘ Marie Filo- 
mena, Comtesse Janowski.’ 

‘Well? asked the mother 
anxiously. 

‘The girl has duped us all,’ 
said Diana, rising, pacing the 
room, and speaking half to her- 
self, imperiously, as if to force 
conviction on her own mind. ‘It 
all comes out now. At last I 
understand.’ 

‘You heard something of this 
elopement, then ; you confirm the 
story ? asked Mrs. Damian breath- 
lessly. 

‘Baron Miramar—I can supply 
the name at all events—left Rome 
last April for his palazzo at the 
Jakes, it was supposed. He is 
one of those erratic people, into 
the reason of whose movements 
no one takes the trouble to in- 
quire. It has transpired since 
that he has been singing at pub- 
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lic concerts under an assumed 
name ; it got into the papers. He 
passed for being music-mad, so 
nobody wondered any further 
about the freak. Mdlle. Therval 
is cleverer than I thought—Ger- 
vase served her as a blind—’ 

She stopped, broke into a laugh, 
with a ring of triumph in it, and 
concluded, ironically, to herself: 
‘I wonder what pretty fiction she 
has invented, now that she has 
been deserted by herknight-errant, 
and contrived opportunely to 
transfer her affections, to hood- 
wink poor Gervase.’ 

She talked of Gervase and of 
Laurence, but it was of Val Romer 
she was thinking—Val, who had 
so bitterly accused her of shatter- 
ing his idol. 

‘It must be prevented, Di, 
said Mrs. Damian, under her 
breath. 

‘You have this to go upon,’ 
said Lady Brereton, restoring the 
letter with an air of grave neu- 
trality. 

‘ Advise me how to act, Di; 
you are so clever. That is why I 
came to you.’ 

‘Communicate the contents to 
your son.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘You don’t know him. If he 
has gone thus far, it means he is 
in love—to infatuation—the girl 
has him in her toils ; J could not 
break them.’ 

‘If you won’t move in the 
matter, I don’t see how I can 
help you,’ said Diana airily. 

‘If the story was once known 
here,” urged Mrs. Damian, ‘ it 
would at least avert the danger I 
foresee of our own friends turning 
against us, and encouraging Ger- 
vase in aruinous mésalliance. The 
circumstances ought to be known.’ 

‘ Perhaps you wish me to spread 
them,’ said Diana scornfully. 
‘ Thanks for the commission. I 
do not think I am the person. 


And, after all, supposing the 
romance were in every newspaper 
and everybody’s mouth, does it 
follow for certain that Gervase 
would be disenchanted, if he is 
so far gone as you suppose ? 

‘ Ah, no ; but it would tell, Di. 
It must bring home to him that 
such a marriage would be fatal, 
and cut him off from all his own 
friends. It would make him re- 
tlect, hesitate ; then, if we could 
get him out of her influence, all 
might yet be well, I know. He 
is so impressionable. Every mo- 
ment gained gives us fresh hope; 
but there is no time to be lost.’ 

‘ The story is sure to come out 
sooner or later,’ said Diana, with 
provoking composure. 

‘When the step is irretrievable,’ 
she retorted, almost fiercely. 

‘If you are in such a desperate 
hurry to have the Countess’s letter 
made public,’ said Diana, laugh- 
ing, ‘you should send a copy of 
the substance of it to Mr. Sparkle- 
ton, Bagatelle Club, Piccadilly.’ 

‘ What does that mean ? 

‘Only that by next Saturday, 
or the next, or the next, all the 
world will be apprised of it; of 
that you may be sure. You know 
he is writing Mdlle. Therval’s life, 
in the form of a novelette, for his 
feuilleton the Firefly.’ 

And she turned away to arrange 
some flowers. Diana was one of 
those people of whom you never 
quite know whether they are in 
jest or in earnest ; Mrs. Damian, 
one of those who, blinking no- 
thing, rush headlong to the point 
—the crude thought, word, and 
deed. 

Diana now glanced significantly 
at the clock, which pointed to 
seven, and remarked that she and 
her husband had a dinner engage- 
ment. Mrs. Damian rose abruptly, 
made some rather incoherent ex- 
cuses. Her manner was more 


flighty and flurried than ever: 
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she bade Diana an odd and affec- 
tionate good-bye, and went. 

‘She will do it, I verily believe,’ 
thought Lady Brereton, looking 
after her as she left the room, with 
a half smile. Then she turned, 
and let fall, half aloud, ‘My re- 
venge, Mr. Romer.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
WELCOME. 


Tue scene is a lodging-house in 
Park-street ; the time 6 P.m., the 
arrival hour of the continental 
mail ; and the personage, Cheru- 
bina. Her mother has gone to 
meet Laurence at the station, tak- 
ing Domenico. Those walls are 
too cramped for his boyish soul ; 
indoors he is like a sparrow beat- 
ing against its cage, only with 
this difference, that the damage 
done is to the perches and bars— 
that is, the furniture. 

Cherubina has worked hard to 
brighten upthe comfortlesssitting- 
room; yet how dingy it will look 
to Renza, fresh from clearer, 
foreign skies! But the sun shines 
to-day for a treat, and Cherubina 
has recklessly expended the utter- 
most farthing of her pocket-money 
in flowers to adorn the apartment. 
There is a fire, for Renza will be 
cold ; a kettle singing on the hob, 
for Renza will be tired and ready 
for tea. Cherubina has thought 
of all these things ; she is a care- 
ful little woman now. In Lau- 
rence’s absence she has striven 
vigorously to fill her place, till she 
is actually beginning to succeed 
better than she knows. 

And now acab rattles up to the 
door. Before it stops, Domenico 
has scrambled down from the 
box ; but such imps never come 
to harm. His mother is collecting 
packages and parleying with the 
driver. Laurence! The instant 
Cherubina catches sight of her 
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from the window, she darts to the 
house-door, and bounds down the 
steps, to fly into Renza’s arms in 
a demonstrative manner. 

And the street was Park-street, 
the season May. Two young ex- 
quisites returning from the Row 
were amazed and amused witnesses 
of the domestic scene. ‘ By Jove! 
what are we coming to? ejaculated 
one vaguely ; whilst some old ladies, 
wealthy residents of long standing, 
dismounting from their carriage in 
a deliberate and decorous manner 
at the opposite house, remarked 
regretfully that Park-street was 
not at all what it used to be; 
‘they let rooms to all sorts of 
people now.’ 

Forthe reputation of Park-street 
it was well when the luggage was 
dragged inside and the door shut. 
Further effusions went on in the 
sitting-room. It was a struggle 
who could talk down the rest, and 
the lot fell upon Domenico, who 
vociferated loudl¥, 

‘Muffins for tea! That’s be- 
cause—Renza, I am glad you've 
come home !’ 

‘I say, boy,’ put in Cherubina, 
perceiving how distracting was the 
uproar to the tired traveller, ‘ help 
to carry the boxes up-stairs while 
I make tea.’ 

Domenico complies, nothing 
loth. Cherubina silently relieves 
Laurence of her wraps, and waits 
upon herwith a tactand considera- 
tion that are among her new ac- 
complishments. 

‘A year—a whole year since 
you left us!’ sighed Madame, as 
presently they gathered round the 
tea-table. ‘ How little I thought, 
when you went off from Rome 
that morning, that it would be for 
so long! How miserable I was 
when I heard you were not com- 
ing back! But no matter, now we 
have you again, and that you will 
not have to run away for so long 
another time.’ 
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‘ The padre is well, is he ? asked 
Laurence quickly. 

‘Yes, yes; never better. He 
looks older, Renza; you must be 
prepared for that ; but he is quite 
strong again and cheerful, and—’ 
The rest was a kiss of gratitude 
and a smothered whisper, ‘ Dear, 
he has kept his word.’ 

‘I knew he would,’ said Lau- 
rence gladly. 

‘He is playing at Richmond, 
but will be back to supper. It 
has been a good season. O, there 
are letters waiting for you, dear,’ 
pointing to a heap on the mantel- 
shelf. 

‘Some with coronets on,’ an- 
nounced Domenico solemnly— 
‘from duchesses !’ 

‘You will be overdone with 
engagements and invitations,’ said 
Madame ; ‘ but I did not want to 


have you beset with business the ’ 


first moment—not till you were 
rested. So I kept the day of 
your arrival a secret ; I said it was 
uncertain, and have told nobody.’ 

A knock at the front door cut 
her short. Domenico rushed to 
the window, and shouted out, 

‘Mr. Romer! Now we shall 
be jolly.’ 

‘Mr. Romer? Ah, I did tell 
him,’ Madame admitted ; ‘no one 
else. He is one of ourselves; at 
least he has been every day to see 
us this last week. By the bye, 
Laurence, it is very strange, the 
only Roman friend who has not 
been pleasant to us in London is 
that Lady Brereton, you recollect, 
who was always so charming 
abroad. We met her last night 
at a party where papa played. I 
was rushing up to shake hands ; 
she scarcely bowed, and turned 
away in a marked manner; so 
cool—insolent I may callit. Ah, 
there’s no trusting those grand 
people.’ 

‘I told you so,’ said Cherubina 
complacently. 
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But here Mr. Romer’s entrance 
saved aristocratic inconstancy 
from further censure. 

Laurence’s first evening in Eng- 
land was a right merry one. There 
was much to relate of her wander- 
ings that they all were eager to 
hear. Her life had not been at 
a standstill these last twelve 
months. Val, though a man, and 
her senior by many years, felt in 
his conscience that, since they 
parted, this young girl had fought 
a better fight than he. 

In due time Araciel came in, 
completing the family circle and 
heightening the general joyous- 
ness. Valstayed tosupper. Mid- 
night came, and still he was there, 
busy improvising’a little plan for 
to-morrow evening. He would 
get together at his house a few of 
the leading spirits of the period— 
critics of repute, musicians of old 
standing—whose suffrages were 
important to a débutante, and to 
whom Laurence might be intro- 
duced with advantage in this 
pleasant informal manner. The 
clock, striking twelve, startled 
everybody; and Val made haste 
to depart. Besides his invitations 
which he meant to send out, he 
had two other letters to despatch 
that night—one declining the 
offer for the Villa Marta; the 
other, concerning the yachting 
party, to Diana Lady Brereton, 
the last piece of his handwriting 
she was to see for some time. 

Laurence and Cherubina sat up 
for another hour in their bedroom, 
talking little and fitfully, but 
hopelessly wide awake. Laurence 
was in a strange transition-state 
of mind. Was she the same 
creature who, when playing at the 
festival the other day, had felt 
the very springs of aspiration and 
achievement broken? What was 
it that had happened at Bleiburg, 
and changed the face of things 
thus ? 
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When Gervase had come to her 
then, the delight of that meeting 
had swallowed up memory and 
forethought. She held out her 
hands to grasp that joy as the one 
thing to save her from sinking, 
from spirit-extinction and failure. 
How at such a moment should 
she stop to think of the gap she 
was going to put by such a mar- 
riage between herself and her 
nearest friends and the old fami- 
liar life—the only one that knew 
her? Coming home had been an 
awakening, throwing light on the 
field before her, and showing it 
all in chaos and anarchy. 

Cherubina was watching her 
eagerly and intently, thinking she 
had the key to her thoughts. But 
what she saw was the reflection 
of her own. 

‘ Renza’—she broke the silence 
suddenly, in a penetrating tone 
that startled the other out of her 
reverie. Cherubina, when she 
felt sure her companion was at- 
tending, said, ‘Could you ever 
love anything better than music ? 

Laurence shrank, pained by 
the question. 

‘Why? 

‘Because some day they will 
try and make you.’ 

‘Some day? Laurence echoed 
musingly. 

‘ Not some day ; now—already ! 
Ah, I knew!’ she burst out 
vehemently, and hid her face. 

‘How? asked Laurence gently, 
bewildered. 

‘I saw it from the first day. 
Only now and then I did not 
seem sure that you—cared. And 
yet, how could you help it? 

‘Whatever I do, darling, I shall 
love you always,’ said Laurence. 
She was used to the child’s pas- 
sionate ways; but how should 
Cherubina have divined the se- 
cret? Was it written in her eyes 
that she had given away her heart 
and her liberty ? 
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‘He is so great, so good and 
clever,’ continued Cherubina eager- 
ly. ‘I used to think no one 
could be worthy of you; but he, 
Renza, is as far above other men as 
you are above other girls, I could 
give you to him happily—and him 
to you,’ she ended inaudibly. 

A sudden light dawned on Lau- 
rence—a double light. It was of 
Val the child was speaking. 

‘ Mr. Romer and I,’ she replied 
significantly, ‘are good friends, 
and that is all ; but it is enough.’ 

Cherubina lifted her head, and 
did not speak for some time. 

‘He is so noble, so good,’ she 
said at last wonderingly, ‘and yet 
you could not love him? 

‘There is no friend I would 
sooner trust,’ said Laurence. ‘ But 
now, dear child, if we sit up all 
night, how can I play my best to 
my judges to-morrow ? 

Cherubina yielded to these re- 
presentations, remarking grave- 
ly, 
‘Yes, Mr. Romer said it was 
very essential you should make a 
favourable impression.’ 


The following morning at post- 
time Mr. Sparkleton was the hap- 
piest of men. Val had bidden 
him to a select gathering of con- 
noisseurs who were coming to 
Mr. Romer’s that evening to sit 
in judgment on Laurence Therval, 
violin-player, only yesterday ar- 
rived from the Continent. In 
the fulness of his delight Sparkle- 
ton was ready to assume that the 
whole thing had been got up on 
his own account, to gratify his 
oft-expressed desire to know more 
of this musical velebrity. 

‘Very considerate of Romer, 
I’m sure,’ he remarked. He was 
extraordinarily keen in the pur- 
suit of knowledge on the point, 
for extraordinary reasons ; and not 
for worlds would he have missed 
this happy chance of being among 
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the first to make her personal 
acquaintance. He felt quite im- 
patient for evening to come. 

Val’s house, hired at first as a 
pied a terre merely, had—not to 
mention the disadvantages of a 
central and convenient situation, 
noisiness and cramped surround- 
ings—that aspect of chill discom- 
fort that somebody else’s house 
and somebody else’s furniture ever 
wear to the temporary inmate. 
But it looked more cheerful than 
usual to its master that night, 
though there had been no time for 
elaborate preparations. 

Sparkleton arrived rather late. 
On the stairs a friend stopped him 
to question him about some nine 
days’ wonder just then in every- 
body’s mouth, and took off his 
attention for the moment. But 
his eyes, ever wandering about, 
gleaning amusing trifles impercep- 
tible to more obtuse senses, were 
suddenly and forcibly arrested, 
and he astonished his acquaintance 
by an involuntary exclamation, 

‘Good Heavens! Who is that 
beautiful creature on the sofa? 

‘That? Why, Mdlle. Therval, 
to be sure. Didn’t you know? 
returned the other languidly. He 
was only five minutes ahead of his 
friend in the information. 

‘Indeed! Excuse me, I—I 
must go and get Romer to intro- 
duce me.’ 

Sure of his powers of self-re- 
commendation, Sparkleton natur- 
ally had never any hesitation in 
asking to be introduced to any- 
body. Not many minutes after- 
wards, all the less favoured guests 
were confounding his assurance 
and envying his good fortune, as 
he sat on the sofa, chatting to the 
heroine of the evening as fluently 
as if he and she were old ac- 
quaintances met again after a long 
absence. 

Every minute suggested some- 
thing fresh for his monograph : 


‘ Mdlle, Therval speaks English 
well, but with a slight foreign 
accent.’ 

‘The resemblance to the well- 
known Raphael in the Sciarra 
Palace is very marked.’ 

Now Sparkleton flattered him- 
self he could be all things to all 
women; and it was his secret 
boast that, in the confidence of 
any fair stranger, he was only a 
quarter of an hour behind her 
earliest friend. But Mdlle. Therval 
turned out most unlike what he 
had expected. Flattery she de- 
precated good-naturedly. Famili- 
arity she repudiated—condescen- 
sion did not disconcert, or wit 
dazzle her and close her lips. He 
wanted to discover her weak point, 
and had rashly and wrongly as- 
sumed it to be—herself. 

But the more she foiled and 
perplexed, the more she delighted, 
him. Love of novelty was his 
weak point. He had known so 
many musical heroines. To light 
upon one of a fresh stamp gave 
him a pleasure like to that ofa 
botanist who chances on a blue 
daisy, a gardener beholding a 
black tulip. His perceptions, if 
not deep, were acute. Possibly 
he was one of those who, in the 
depths of their hearts, have not 
renounced belief in the existence 
of ideal natures, for all the 
scepticism and cynicism of their 
tongues. 

Only too soon, alas, did Romer 
come to lead her away to the 
piano. Sparkleton adored music; 
still, when the performer was a 
lady, he had only the minor part 
of his attention to spare for the 
performance. Well, he had talked 
for some time with the subject of 
his monograph—with Mdlle. Lau- 
rence Therval. Now to hear the 
violin-player. 

The score or so of persons pre- 
sent listened with the keenest 
expectancy. Seldom does a young 
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artist come to this island so bril- 
liantly heralded. She had a good 
deal to sustain. 

But the last few weeks had 
sufficed to bring about the re- 
adjustment of her powers. The 
old gray headed musicians, with 
a disinclination to believe in any 
one they had not heard of forty 
years ago, were in ecstasies. The 
serious half of the audience 
drifted, with Val Romer, into a 
rare enthusiasm ; the non-serious, 
the Sparkletons, into a rarer re- 
spect. He had spent twenty 
years in studying human nature 
in general, feminine human nature 
in particular, and had thought 
the quality of admiration to be 
stamped out in him. Not quite. 
Laurence unconsciously had se- 
cured what it was exceedingly 
difficult to secure in him, a par- 
tisan. 

‘ Romer.’ 

Val, who was watching Lau- 
rence and her judges with a broad 
smile of satisfaction on his face, 
wheeled round with a frown, 
and saw Sparkleton looking em- 
pressé. 

‘I want a word with you in 
private,’ said the latter. 

‘To-morrow morning,’ said Val. 

‘No; at once. A matter of 
importance.’ 

‘Impossible, my good fellow. 
I have my guests to attend to. 
We are going to supper directly.’ 

Sparkleton insisted — almost 
peremptorily. 

‘ Before Mdlle. Therval leaves 
the house. It concerns her, you 
know.’ 

Val stared. He was attentive 
now. Sparkleton, for all his 
flighty ways, was shrewd and 
practical. A matter must be im- 
portant for him to call it so. 

‘Come,’ urged the other impa- 
tiently, ‘ there are at least a dozen 
old musical cronies pressing round 
Mdlle. Therval, waiting for their 
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turn to speak. No one will miss 
you for the next ten minutes. I 
sha’n’t detain you longer.’ 

They stepped out on the land- 
ing. Val opened the door of a 
side apartment he used as a smok- 
ing room. 

‘Make haste,’ he said; for 
Sparkleton did not begin at once 
—walked up and down the room 
deliberately ; then, suddenly halt- 
ing before his host, said, 

‘Look here, I want to know 
about that girl and her history. 
You can tell me. Don’t try and 
make out that you can’t. And, 
first of all, just answer me this: 
Has she any enemies here in Lon- 
don? 

‘ Not to my knowledge,’ replied 
Val guardedly. 

‘For matter of that, all women 
have enemies,’ said Sparkleton 
sententiously. ‘I tell you she 
has—well, call them kind friends, 
if you like, who intend to rob 
her of social recognition here.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! said Val contemp- 
tuously. 

Sparkleton was piqued. 

* Well, read that,’ he said cool- 
ly, handing him a rough printed 
slip. 

Val looked at him dubiously. 

‘Whatever you do, don’t fly 
out,’ said Sparkleton, who knew 
the sculptor’s hasty disposition. 
‘ We shall gain nothing by losing 
our tempers.’ 

There was ground for the 
caution. Val began to read what 
purported to be a monograph or 
biographical sketch. Sparkleton, 
with his hands in his pockets, 
paced the room carelessly, exam- 
ining the books on the shelves, 
the prints on the walls, and the 
mantelpiece ornaments. 

Val perused a sprightly intro- 
ductory paragraph concluding 
thus : 

‘In Italy, Germany—all over 
the Continent, indeed—Mdlle. 
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Therval now rejoices in a name 
so illustrious that he who should 
forget himself so far as to speak 
of her with moderation is likely 
to be branded as a raging Icono- 
clast. I should as soon think of 
robbing my friend of his watch 
as of an illusion, if he is lucky 
enough to retain one. 

‘Her origin is a mystery. Far 
be it from us to try and solve it. 
Why can’t we say of our hero- 
ines that they sprang from the 
foam of the sea? why not re-regis- 
ter their births as children of the 
Dawn and the Sun? It sounds 
more poetical than a parentage of 
itinerant fiddlers and acrobats. 
But even if she did begin life 
as a foundling, Mdlle. Therval is 
far too charming a young lady 
ever, at any period of her career, 
to have long wanted for protectors. 
Skipping the early, perhaps pure- 
ly mythical, portions ofher history, 
we find her a student at the 
Musical Academy of Bleiburg in 
Germany, where she distinguished 
herself in more ways than one, 
notably by remaining there for 
years disguised as a boy, and 
keeping up the mystification with 
success for some time. The story 
goes—we don’t vouch for its 
accuracy—that, soonerthan betray 
her incognito, she accepted a 
challenge from a peppery fellow- 
student, appeared on the ground, 
fought the duel, and came off 
victoriously, having wounded her 
antagonist in the shoulder. The 
doubtful éclat thus gained did 
not deter the well-known violin- 
ist Araciel from taking her up. 
Under his auspices her public 
career began some years ago with 
brilliant success. Her industry is 
worthy of all praise. An iron 
will, in spite of the delicacy of 
her constitution, carries her 
through fatigues that would daunt 
an Amazon—’ 

‘Why the devil do you give 


me this trash to read? exclaimed 
Val impatiently. ‘I've seen it 
all before, again and again. It’s 
copied out of the Petit Courrier 
des Dames, word for word.’ 

‘Yes, there’s nothing new so 
far,’ said Sparkleton apologetical- 
ly; ‘but go on, and don’t be 
quixotic and all that, or I shall 
be sorry I took you into confi- 
dence.’ 

Val read on: 

‘Persons who do not know 
Malle. Therval will tell you she 
is not pretty. Some potent charm 
there must be, or else how account 
for a life already so fertile in 
romantic incidents and extrava- 
gances? I suggest the following 
to any friend who may be want- 
ing a plot for the libretto of his 
next operetta : 

‘Baron M 
nouveau noble, and a very good 


, nouveau riche, 





"fellow into the bargain, well 


known in Roman circles, is the 
fortunate hero of the adventure. 
One morn he was missed from 
the Pincian Hill. It transpired 
that he had quitted Rome sud- 
denly, leaving no clue to his move- 
ments. He enjoys the privileges 
of rich eccentrics—he can afford 
to do odd things; and his eclipse 
occasioned little suprise. It would 
be like him to go to America, or 
the moon, without leaving word. 
It was remarked, however, as a 
curious coincidence, that Mdlle. 
Therval, at whose feet, it was 
whispered, his heart had recently 
been laid, had left her home and 
friends simultaneously for North 
Italy, to fulfil some musical en- 
gagements. Conjecture was rife. 
The particulars of the romance 
transpired later, and right roman- 
tic they were. Like the hero of 
a ballad, Baron M had laid 
aside his name and pride to share 
awhile the lowlier fortunes of his 
innamorata, with whom he had 
fled in so mysterious a fashion. 











———— 


“ 











‘The Baron comes of a musical 
family, and is well known as a 
singer in amateur circles, A 
bribe to the troupe of wandering 
minstrels to which Mdlle. Therval 
was temporarily attached secured 
his admission to it as one of them- 
selves. So well did the knight- 
errant keep up his new character 
that, except to those previously 
initiated, his identity remained a 
dead secret. The troupe actually 
visited Baron M ’s palazzo on 
the Lake of Como, little deeming 
that its lord and master was 
among the party. Thus forsome 
while they went roaming the 
country together in reckless guise. 
Adventures are to the adventur- 
ous—’ 

* Gently, gently,’ said Sparkle- 
ton, alarmed, seeing that his iras- 
cible friend was going to fly out 
after all. 

‘What blundering scoundrel 
went and trumped up all this 
rubbish ? asked Val scornfully ; 
but something savage broke 
through his lofty disdain, and he 
darted a suspicious glance at the 
man before him. 

*The author,’ replied Sparkle- 
ton, unabashed and with dignity, 
‘is a particular friend of mine, 
and the most conscientious writer 
I know. He never reports any- 
thing except on unimpeachable 
authority. By and by I will tell 
you how these facts came to him. 
Nothing was further from his 
idea than to displease Mdlle. 
Therval. What motive could he 
have, man? Bless you, he was 
under the firm impression that 
she would like it of all things.’ 

‘What do you mean? growled 
Val sharply. 

* That it is not every artiste of 
three-and-twenty who has a past 
like this, with matter in it fora 
novel. To have a hundred thou- 
sand people reading about you in 
the pages of the Firefly is a dis- 
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tinction that many women I know 
would sell their souls fer. No- 
toriety is what they worship in 
these days. Don’t judge people 
by yourself, Romer. I know 
you're above the sort of thing; 
but I call you an exception—an 
original.’ 

Val controlled himself with an 
effort. To try and argue with 
Sparkleton, or make any sort of 
impression on him, was like try- 
ing to throw salt on pigeons’ tails. 

‘I have to thank you,’ con- 
tinued Sparkleton, ‘for introduc- 
ing me. I flatter myself now I 
know Malle. Therval better than 
most, and shall take pleasure in 
using my influence in her behalf 
against her enemies. This par- 
ticular shot I have traced to the 
hand that fired it.’ 

‘ Whose ? said Val sharply. 

‘Do you know anything of a 
certain Mrs. Damian? 

‘ Damian ! 

Val’s face clouded over. He 
was silent, lost in a hopeless maze 
of speculation. 

‘So much I can tell you,’ re- 
sumed the other, ‘that I suspect 
her of being at the bottom of the 
affair. If so, I'll ferret it out. 
Avail yourself of your old acquaint- 
ance with Mdlle. Therval to as- 
certain if she can throw light 
on the mystery. Then, this is 
the really important point : the 
Firefly wants information about 
Mdlle. Therval. To insure its 
being true, let her supply it her- 
self. I put the matter into your 
hands. Speak to her before she 
goes. If there's a plot against 
her, rely on me to defeat it. I 
must leave you now—another en- 
gagement. I’ve promised to show 
myself at a ball near here ; but 
will look in again in an hour’s 
time, when your guests are gone, 
to hear what you have to say. Is 
it agreed ? 

Val nodded, and hastened to 














rejoin his assembly. Laurence 
was still thronged by curious ad- 
mirers. Accustomed to quieter, 
less pretentious foreign life, she 
already felt the pressure of the 
moral atmosphere of the English 
capital severely. Every one was 
so eager and inquisitive and hur- 
ried. The master of the Villa 
Marta she seemed scarcely to re- 
cognise in such altered surround- 
ings. 

But the moment was not one 
for reflection. She had to listen, 
and respond tosome dozenstrangers 
all at the same time; but their 
fluent conversation, considerate 
manners, and undisguised appro- 
bation were so pleasant and ex- 
hilarating that her task that night 
was an easy one. After supper 
the guests began todisperse. The 
Araciels, who were to call for 
Laurence, had not yet come, and 
Val snatched the right moment 
to bring her back into the draw- 
ing-room, now vacant. There 
was a statuette he wanted to show 
her, he said. 

The minute they were alone, 
he forgot all about the pretext. 
Glancing round for the statuette, 
Laurence only saw Val looking 
very grave and brimful of sup- 
pressed excitement. 

‘Mr. Romer? she uttered in 
surprise, breaking off in the middle 
of a sentence. 

Val’s voice trembled a little as 
he said, 

‘Iam going to ask a great deal 
of you. I want you to trust me, 
to trust me implicitly. Can you? 

‘Can 1? You know I can,’ she 
replied frankly, but wondering 
more and more. 

*O, there is need, believe me,’ 
he said. ‘You have no father, 
no brother, to do you service. 
That is why I am so anxious, why 
I would be both to you.’ 

Laurence lifted her eyes proud- 
ly, steadily ; Val met their glance 
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with eager delight. Perish mis- 
trust from that instant for ever ! 

‘Remember our old childish 
days,’ he said ; ‘ remember that no 
brother now could be more jealous 
of your welfare than myself. So 
be angry with my question, if you 
like ; but answer it.’ 

‘ Anything you please,’ she said 
frankly. 

‘What is the truth about a 
certain mad lover of yours, Baron 
Miramar ? 

Laurence coloured slightly, and 
hesitated to reply. 

‘ There és truth, then !’ exclaim- 
ed Val hastily. ‘He did join 
your concert-party, under a false 
name? 

Still she hesitated. 

‘You won't speak. You won't 
tell me how it was,’ he urged dis- 
tractedly. 

mA, It concerns him, not myself. 
L respect him, and do not like to 
betray his confidence.’ 

‘You must, you must, Lau- 
rence,’ said Val imperatively, 
speaking just as in the old days 
at the Villa Rondinelli. ‘ Trust 
me when I say it is necessary. 
Trust me with your secret.’ 

‘There is no secret. Baron 
Miramar asked me to give up my 
profession and become his wife, 
and I would not. That was in 
Rome. He was passionately fond 
of music, and came to be one of 
us just for the love of leading a 
musician’s life, he said. LIagreed 
to keep the secret of his real name 
from the rest, on receiving his 
word not to speak of love or mar- 
riage to me a second time. One 
day he broke that promise, to tell 
me that if I would marry him he 
would leave his own people and 
life, and drop his title, and live as 
an artist among artists. I said it 
was impossible, for I could not. 
I did not love him. Baron Mira- 
mar is a good man and generous. 
Ke understood; I made him un- 
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derstand. He bears me no ill- 
will, but forgave me, and is con- 
tent to be my friend. Since then 
we have not met.’ 

‘Does any one but yourself 
know of this? Any one who 
might set false stories flying ? he 
inquired. 

Laurence raised her eyes to his 
with an expression he never for- 
got, as she said, 

‘It is for others, for those women 
who live quietly at home among 
friends and well-wishers, to ask 
what is said of them, if it is good 
or true, and who said it. They 
may trouble and distress them- 
selves if it is bad or false. For 
us, who go out into the world, we 
should have too much to do. We 
cannot see to it. It is a price we 
pay for our success, and sometimes 
it is a terrible one. But it must 
be paid ; and it seems to me that 
it matters only that the evil 
report, whatever shape it takes, 
should be a false one.’ 

Val was silent for the admira- 
tion he could not speak. After 
some time he said, 

‘ You are wiser for yourself than 
we are. Still, for the sake of 
your friends, at all events, you 
will muzzle the snarling curs this 
time—in this country.’ 

‘What do you mean? What 
can I do? 

‘Give me leave, or commission 
me rather, to see that plain fact, 
and no more, is circulated concern- 
ing you by authoritative people.’ 

‘I shall be grateful,’ she said. 
‘ But,’ she added, with a perplexed 
expression, ‘I still do not under- 
stand. How comes it that you—’ 

*Can have a hand in it at all,’ 
he broke in, with whimsical irrita- 
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tion, fancying she resented his 
interference. ‘Take these papers, 
then,’ thrusting Sparkleton’s docu- 
ment into herhand. ‘ When you 
get home read them, and then tell 
me, if you like, that Iam meddle- 
some, inquisitive, and imperti- 
nent.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said Laurence reproach- 
fully. ‘And till now you were 
kind always—’ 

‘Iam a brute!’ he said peni- 
tently. ‘Forgive me—I— He 
had a confession he burned to 
speak, but repressed it. Another 
time. ‘ Now one last question : 
Do you know anything of a cer- 
tain Mrs. Damian? 

‘ Something—yes,’ Laurence let 
fall, low and tremulously. 

* Has she—could she have any 
cause of animosity against you? 

Laurence turned suddenly pale. 
Quick as thought, she glanced 
over the paper she held, She 
grasped the substance. It was as 
if she had literally grasped a sharp 
steel blade, and she looked up 
with a changed expression. 

‘I am engaged to her son,’ she 
said. 


She spoke on the impulse of 
the moment—in the pain of the 
moment—and without heeding 
the effect of her words. They 
ended that interview. Her guar- 
dians were there now, waiting to 
carry her off. Val mechanically 
put on her ¢loak, and took her to 
the carriage. 

Presently Sparkleton turned in, 
according to his promise. More 
than an hour elapsed before Val 
was alone. 

It was on him, after all, that the 
thunderbolt had fallen to-night. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


By a vigorous figure of speech, 
which substituted the effect for 
the cause, an English archer was 
said to carry a dozen French or 
Scottish lives by his side. But, 
as an instrument of destiny, 
the medieval archer’s quiver 
sinks into insignificance compared 
with the bag of a modern post- 
man. This humble wallet con, 
tains life and death, joy and 
sorrow, spite and benevolence, 
fortune and poverty, hope and 
despair. If it is often pregnant 
with blessings, it is also, per contra, 
a very Pandora’s box for evils. 
To tell a person to put his head 
in a bag is generally thought to 
convey a hidden taunt, if not a 
direct insult. It is an expression, 
indeed, usually considered equi- 
valent to the vulgar retort, ‘ Shut 
up! But how differently should 
this figure of speech sound to a 
metaphysical postman! To him 
it would suggest an expanding 
rather than a shutting-up process. 
For what an inexhaustible source 
of meditation might he not find in 
his bag, if he figuratively put his 
head into it! Asa matter of fact, 
however, a postman is not meta- 
physical—which is all the better, 
perhaps, for that overwhelming 
majority of the public which likes 
its letters punctually delivered ; 


* The author reserves to himself the 
right of dramatising this story, or any 
portion of it. 


and though at a festive season of 
the year his mind is apt to run 
on a certain box, it is not Pan- 
dora’s. 

We have seen how the particu- 
lar postman who delivered Lady 
Cecilia’s letter at the Mayor of 
Puddleton’s home thereby sowed 
the seeds of jealousy, deceit, and 
rage. Alas, the same postman 
brought despair to an inmate of 
the same home! Sad to relate, 
the victim was poor little Florence. 

The reader may have noticed 
that Mr. Buddlecombe was rather 
fond of mentioning the not par- 
ticularly interesting fact to out- 
siders, that his daughter had 
received an education on which no 
expense had been spared. Therein 
he alluded principally to a very 
select finishing school for young 
ladies in Germany, where Florence 
had spent, happily and profitably, 
those two years of her life imme- 
diately preceding her eventful 
meeting with Algernon Warriner 
at Folkestone. The letter which 
came to her in the same bag which 
brought distrust and dissension to 
her parents was from a favourite 
schoolfellow who had been, in the 
gushing language of young ladies, 
her ‘ bosom friend.’ On leaving 
school together this female edition 
of David and Jonathan had parted 
with mutual protestations of un- 
dying love ; and then, as is sooften 
the case between ‘ bosom friends,’ 
they had quite lost sight of each 
other after a fervid correspondence 
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lasting a whole fortnight. This 
renewal of friendship in its epis- 
tolary form arrived, as the other 
important letter did, at breakfast- 
time. As Florence recognised 
the handwriting an exclamation 
of joy escaped her, and the old 
tender feelings of friendship filled 
her heart with a rush. With 
glowing cheeks, sparkling eyes, 
and lips parted into a sweet soft 
smile, she perused the first page 
or so; then a wild look of horror 
came into the eyes, the colour 
forsook the cheeks, the lips still 
remained parted, but instead of a 
smile a stifled cry escaped them. 
For a few moments she appeared 
to be on the point of fainting; 
but she recovered herself. She 
felt she could not read on where 
she was ; and with a brave effort 
at keeping up appearances thrust 
the letter into her bosom, and 
forced a smile into her bloodless 
lips. She might have spared her- 
self, poor little creature, this last 
effort ; for Mr. and Mrs. Buddle- 
combe were too much occupied 
with their own thoughts, as 
already described, to notice the 
sudden blight of misery which 
seemed to have fallen upon their 
child, and changed her in one 
moment from the picture of hap- 
piness to the very personifica- 
tion of leaden-eyed despair. The 
pallid face, the trembling hand, 
the suffused eye, the quivering 
lip, and the untasted breakfast, 
all of which, at any other time, 
would have called forth a burst 
of anxious sympathy, now neither 
elicited comment nor attracted 
notice. Though her heart was 
bursting there was yet room in it 
to be thankful for this small 
mercy. She was afraid if she 
left the table, as she longed to do, 
that her mother might follow to 
see what was the matter ; and her 
heart was so sore and bruised 
that it shrank as yet even from 
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the gentle touch of a mother’s 
sympathy. So 
* She sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief,’ 
until Mr. Buddlecombe rose from 
the table and left the room, quick- 
ly followed by his wife. Then 
did Florence rush to her room, 
bolt the door, and tear the letter 
from her bosom. Without even 
waiting to throw herself into a seat, 
though her trembling limbs could 
hardly sustain her, she read as 
follows : 


‘ Darling Flossie,— What an age 
it is since we have written to each 
other! And after all the promises, 
too, that we made about corre- 
sponding regularly once a week! 
I wonder whose fault it has been ? 
I cannot say. But this I can say, 
that, though I’ve not written for 
all this enormously long time, I 
have often and often thought of 
you. We are leaving town ina 
few days for Belford Court, and 
you must come and spend as long 
as ever you can with us at once, and 
next season you must come to us 
in town. You can’t plead an en- 
gagement, for I have given you 
too long a notice to afford you 
that loophole of escape. I cannot 
make out how it is we have never 
met for so long a time. I fear, 
Flossie, the sudden plunge into 
all the gaieties and novelties of 
what some people call fashionable 
life must have rather turned my 
head just at first, but something 
happened yesterday which has 
screwed it round all right again 
—at least, as far as you are con- 
cerned—and I a ‘once resolved 
not to let another twenty - four 
hours pass without writing to you. 
I must now tell you the main 
object of this letter is not so much 
to assure you of my undying affec- 
tion as to give you some proof 
of it. And what surer proof of 
friendship can there be, Flossie, 
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than to do all we can to guard 
those we love from even the pos- 
sibility of harm? You know, in 
virtue of my year’s seniority, I 
used always in those dear old 
schooldays to exercise a sort of 
guardianship over you. Do you 
recollect, when that great fat Ger- 
man girl slapped you, how I pulled 
those two long flaxen bell-ropes 
she used to call hair until she 
yelled? It was awfully unlady- 
like, I know, and I would not have 
done it for my own sake; but I 
did for yours. Our place at Bel- 
ford, where we are going to-mor- 
row, and where I hope you will 
soon follow us, is as old-fashioned 
as the hills ; and in the drawing- 
room there are great broad yellow- 
damask bell-ropes. Whenever I 
pull them, particularly if I am in 
a hurry, I always think of the 
gallantry with which I rushed to 
your rescue. The old French 
proverb says, L’amitié est l'amour 
sans ailes. But in our friendship 
there ure wings—a guardian 
angel’s wings; for lam now going 
to fill my old réle of guardian 
angel to you. I am not going to 
pull anybody’s hair this time, 
though. I am a long time in 
coming to the point ; for I feel one 
moment as if I were going to do 
a very stupid thing, and the next 
as if I could do nothing else. 
Yesterday papa and I lunched 
with a certain Lady Cecilia War- 
riner, of whom I daresay you 
have never heard, unless I have 
mentioned her casually in our 
long confidential chats to each 
’ other, for I have known her from 
infancy. She is very beautiful, 
and I fancy is an old fiame of 
papa’s, if anything so cold can be 
called a flame. However, that’s 
not what 1 want to write about. 
She has an only son, a Captain 
Algernon Warriner, and it is 
mainly about him that I wish to 
write. Beware of him, Flossie 
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darling! Shun him as you would 
shun some deadly danger. I met 
him at his mother’s yesterday for 
the first time since childhood. 
He is awfully good-looking, and as 
fascinating, I should think, as a 
serpent is said to be to a poor 
little bird ; and directly I heard 
in the course of conversation at 
lunch yesterday that he was 
quartered at Puddleton, where I 
knew you to be, my soul sounded 
the alarm on your account. When 
I thought of your sweet little face, 
winning ways, affectionate dis- 
position, and truthful confiding 
nature, and then looked at his 
handsome face, and knew what he 
was, I quite shuddered at the idea 
of your being thrown together. 
Iam certain there is not a girl in 
Puddleton, or anywhere near it, 
who can hold a candle to you in 
looks ; and if your pretty face does 
allure him to your side, I can only 
hope and pray that you may not 
prove an instance of the saying 
that a pretty face is a woman’s 
greatest curse. But be warned in 
time, Flossie darling! Have no- 
thing to say to him from the very 
first, or you may bitterly repent 
it. Ihave had the story of Alger- 
non Warriner’s worthlessness from 
the very best authority—my own 
father, who has known him ever 
since he was born. Now papa 
may be tight-laced, for his figure 
is most beautifully preserved ; but 
he most certainly is not what is 
called straitlaced. Quite the re- 
verse. I don’t wish to say one 
word in disparagement of poor 
dear papa; but he is a regular 
man of the world, and the last 
one to be shocked or to think 
anything of a young man’s crop 
of wild-oats ; and yet the state of 
virtuous indignation he worked 
himself up into about Algernon 
Warriner’s iniquities — whatever 
they may be—was really some- 
thing almost appalling. What I 
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have told you by way of warning 
is mild and weak compared to the 
language in which his admonitions 
to me on this subject were couched. 
He actually told me he would 
sooner see me in my grave than 
know that I harboured even the 
slightest feeling of love for young 
Warriner. If papa thinks a young 
man bad, he must, indeed, be de- 
praved. He must be something 
too awfully shocking even to think 
of. Why, there is old Lord 
Skampington, who regularly every 
season for the last fifteen years 
has eloped with a married woman ; 
in fact, his elopement is now, quite 
as much as Goodwood itself, the 
recognised conclusion of the Lon- 
don season; and yet papa will 
persist in talking of this horrible 
loathsome old wretch as a very 
good fellow, and a man more 
sinned against than sinning. I 
just mention this to show you 
that papa is by no means likely 
to take a prudish view of things. 
Gracious, what must Algernon 
Warriner be, then! I faithfully 
promised papa not to say a word 
to a soul about what he told me 
against Algernon Warriner. His 
very words were, “ Let others 
guard their own ewe-lambs from 
the fangs of the wolf.” But when 
I heard that this handsome dan- 
gerous reprobate was quartered at 
Puddleton, and thought that you 
would therefore very likely be 
brought into contact with him, I 
determined to break my promise in 
order to put you on your guard. 
A broken promise is bad, Flossie 
darling, but. a broken heart is worse. 

‘Now I daresay when you get 
this far you will burst out laugh- 
ing, if you have not done so al- 
ready ; and think, as I did when 
papa poured forth the most fearful 
warnings against this individual, 
“ What a nonsensical piece of fuss 
about nothing!” However, it 
can’t do any harm, and it may do 
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a great deal of good. What an 
ontrageously long letter I have 
written, to be sure! I must now 
rush off and dress for dinner. 
Write to me at once to say you 
are coming to us immediately at 
Belford Court. You must come ! 
Let me know what day to expect 
you. Good-bye, darling Flossie! 
—Ever your loving friend, 
* AcatHa Maprnatey.’ 


Poor Florence’s feelings can be 
imagined as she read these words, 
which, stroke by stroke, shattered 
her idol. Never had iconoclast 
done his work more completely 
than had Agatha Madingley in the 
present instance. That she had 
acted in perfect good faith it is 
hardly necessary to inform the 
reader. She implicitly believed 
what her father had told her, for 
she could see no possible reason 
for disbelief ; and out of love for 
her little schoolfriend whom chance 
had thrown in the path of danger, 
she raised her warning voice to 
the utmost ofher ability. In jus- 
tice, too, to Sir Tripton, it must be 
said that he would have been 
horrified to find that what had 
been merely a ruse damour, 
evolved from his deep and varied 
experiences of the female heart, 
was turning out as black a piece 
of work as even the filthy hand of 
Calumny had ever traced. Had 
the old beau foreseen the tangled 
web he was weaving, he would 
have left the loom as hastily as 
the Lady of Shalott when she 
caught sight of Sir Lancelot’s 
helmet-feather. 

*O Aggie, Aggie, you’ve broken 
my heart !’ gasped Florence, plac- 
ing her hand on her side ; then, 
her trembling limbs no longer 
able to support her, she sank to 
the ground, and, laying her head 
against her bed, sobbed bitterly. 
For a long time she remained in 
this position, too much stunned by 
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the fearful blow to do anything 
but moan and sob. Her mind 
was like a dark abyss, impenetrable 
to reason. Her soul was, as it 
were, enveloped in a_ horrible 
black pall, shrouding from her 
mental gaze something too awful 
to be realised. And then when 
her reasoning faculties recovered 
the first shock of grief they 
brought her no consolation. The 
light of reason, on the contrary, 
showed her with a searing dis- 
tinctness that there must be some 
truth in these charges against 
Algernon. ‘Too good to be true’ 
isa very old saying ; but ‘too bad 
to be untrue’ was the converse 
which held good on this occasion. 
Florence knew that Agatha Mad- 
ingley was as true-hearted a girl 
as ever lived, and that she was 
incapable of so foul a slander as 
her communication would be were 
it not founded on fact. Might 
she not have been, however, while 
acting herself from the purest 
motives, a mere transmitter of the 
vilest scandal? The most honest 
mortal alive may be an utterer of 
base coin ; Charity itself with the 
most beautiful intentions might 
seek to relieve Distress with a bad 
sovereign which would very soon 
land Distress in a police-cell : the 
moral of these reflections being 
that a friendly hand might uncon- 
sciously administer a poisonous 
draught. Such was the loophole of 
escape from her torture which pre- 
sented itself to Florence one mo- 
ment only to be closed against her 
the next. No, Aggie Madingley 
had not gathered her information 
from an impure source likely to 
generate so foul an aspersion. She 
had had it direct from her own 
father, who had known Algernon 
Warriner from boyhood. 

‘I will go to mamma,’ moaned 
poor Florence, feeling that if 
there was comfort anywhere upon 
earth it would be drawn from that 
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spring of sympathy which seldom 
runs dry—a mother’s affection. 
Her efforts, however, to find Mrs, 
Buddlecombe elicited the informa- 
tion that that lady had gone out 
with considerable haste very soon 
after Mr. Buddlecombe’s depar- 
ture. 

‘I will go to Mr. Bolitho, then,’ 
thought Florence, and, snatching 
her summer hat from its peg in 
the hall, she at once started. With 
hurried steps she traversed by a 
bypath the few fields separating 
Mr. Bolitho’s comfortable villa 
from her father’s more pretentious 
mansion, and soon arrived at her 
destination. At any time, but 
certainly not now, there was no 
initiative ceremony of ringing or 
knocking—the house, from base- 
ment to attic, was free to her ; 
and on opening the door she con- 
fronted the old housekeeper, who 
happened to be going her morn- 
ing’s tour of inspection, and was 
subjecting the hall to a severe 
scrutiny in search of ‘ matter in 
the wrong place.’ About Mr. Bo- 
litho’s house there was all the 
polish and cleanliness of a man-of- 
war or a prison without any of 
their constraint or formality. 

*Good-morning, Miss Florry,’ 
said the old lady, relaxing her fea- 
tures into a bright welcome ; con- 
tracting them, however, again, the 
next moment, into a shocked ex- 
pression. ‘ Lor’ bless me, how ill 
you do look, dear! Whatever is 
the matter? Don’t say there’s any- 
thing wrong with the mayor or 
your poor dear ma!’ 

‘O no, thank you; they are 
both quite well,’ replied Florry. 
‘ Where is Mr. Bolitho ? 

‘He is in the study,’ said the 
old lady, with a reverence in her 
voice, as if she were speaking of a 
deity she worshipped. ‘But, my 
darling child, I never thought your 
sweet bright little face could look 
like that,’ she added, taking 
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Florrie’s hand in both hers and 
stroking it, while she peered into 
the white sorrow-stricken little 
face ; for many a time and oft 
had Florry, as a baby, crowed and 
kicked on the good old dame’s 
lap. 
Rewarding this tender sympa- 
thy with a kiss, which brought 
the tears into the old lady’s eyes, 
Florry gently disengaged herself, 
and hurried to the study. 

‘ Dear, dear,’ said the old house- 
keeper, as she resumed her inspec- 
tion, ‘her face gave me quite a 
turn ; I couldn’t have been more 
shocked if I had seen a cobweb 
over the hall-door, or a dustpan 
of cinders in the corner.’ 

As Florence burst into the 
study, Mr. Bolitho rose with the 
flurried air of a detected forger, 
and hurriedly thrust a paper into 
his desk. The crime this hoary- 
headed old scoundrel was per- 
petrating when thus taken in 
Jlagrante delicto was the indite- 
ment of a cheque for fifty pounds, 
in favour of a poor widow about 
whom he knew little more than 
that she was poor, struggling, 
and deserving. Had the bold 
honest-looking signature, ‘ Joseph 
Bolitho,’ which he had just exe- 
cuted with a flourish, been a 
forgery, he could not have con- 
cealed the document with greater 
hurry. He was one of the few 
who ‘ love to do good by stealth, 
and blush to find it fame.’ 

‘ Why, Florry, you little rogue, 
what— Bless my soul, what's the 
matter ? 

Well might Mr. Bolitho change 
his key from pleasant banter to 
anxious surprise; for Florence, 
after vainly endeavouring to form 
a word with her quivering lips, 
had rushed into his arms, and 
burst out crying. 

‘Your mother 
Florry—what of them?’ he anx- 
iously asked. 
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and father, . 
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‘ The—the—they’re all right ? 
sobbed Florry. 
‘Thank God!’ was the fervent 
response. 


*O Mr. Bolitho—Algy ! 

‘ Algy ! Well, well, whatof him ? 
For God’s sake, what of him ? 

‘I d-d-didn’t me-me-mean to 
say Algy,’ sobbed poor little 
Florence, as if her heart would 
break. 

‘Good gracious, what’s the 
matter with the child? exclaimed 
old Bolitho, with a glance, all 
round the room, of hopeless be- 
wilderment. ‘She ought to know 
who she’s crying her eyes out 
about. Then who do you mean? 

‘I—I mustn’tcall him Algy any 
m-m-more !’ 

‘Then call him Algernon, if 
you think that prettier,’ said oid 
Bolitho, in semi-idiotic tones. 

‘He isn’t Algernon either!’ 
sobbed Florence. 

*O, isn’t he ?’ said old Bolitho, 
in tones wholly idiotic this time. 

* No, he isn’t Algy or Algernon 
to me now.’ 

‘Then what the deuce is he ? 

‘ He’s Ca-Ca-Captain Warriner. 
Nothing more !’ 

‘ Why the dickens isn’t he? 

‘ Because — because — because 
he’s a bad man!’ 

Here Florence in a piteous 
wail reached the climax of her 
woful tale, if a few incoherent 
words, half-drowned in sobs and 
painful catchings of breath, can be 
called a recital. 

‘Bad man! exclaimed old 
Bolitho, with sceptic warmth. 
‘ Bad man be d—d!’ 

Now I can hardly see what ob- 
jections on religious grounds can 
be made to this last forcible re- 
mark of Mr. Bolitho’s. I consider 
the adjective ‘ bad’ absolves him 
from the charge of profanity ; but 
I know some readers may not 


take that view. Anyhow, that is 
what he said ; and as I do not 
T 








wish to omit anything connected 
with this story said by that really 
good man (at least he continues to 
be so in my humble opinion, not- 
withstanding this last slip of the 
tongue), I duly record the obser- 
vation in question. 

‘Who told you he was a bad 
-man? said old Bolitho savagely. 
‘Tell me who told you, and I'll 
make him eat his words! I'll 
ram them down his throat, toge- 
ther with his front teeth, if they 
haven’t already been knocked out, 
half a dozen times over, for defa- 
mation of character.’ 

‘No one told me,’ replied Flo- 
rence. ‘I heard it in a letter.’ 

‘An infernal anonymous let- 
ter, suppose. Tear it up, Florry, 
and throw it to the winds, toge- 
ther with all fears and doubts its 
vile poison has put into your 
heart. Calumny, my poor inno- 
cent little Florry, spares no one, 
least of all the noblest and the 
best. To us old onesin the world 
this is a truism ; to you, my guile- 
less little one, it is a shocking 
discovery. And, further, let me 
tell you that anonymous letters 
are a favourite means in the foul 
hands of Calumny.’ 

‘But the letter is not anony- 
mous, said Florence, piteously 
looking up into the kind old face 
beaming tenderly down upon her. 
‘It was written, too, by one whose 
truthful generous nature abhors 
calumny as much as yours does. 
You’ve often heard me speak of 
Agatha Madingley—not so much 
lately as when I first came back 
from school in Germany. We 
loved and do love each other like 
sisters, and she is the truest- 
hearted girl that ever lived.’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes; well, well? 
said Mr. Bolitho impatiently. 

‘Well, she wrote the letter. 
Her father is an old intimate 
friend of Algy’s—I mean Alger- 
non’s—I mean Captain Warriner’s 
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mother, and has known him from 
childhood ; and it is from him 
Aggie Madingley has had all this 
awful account.’ 

‘Where’s this letter? Show it 
to me,’ said Mr. Bolitho, grimly 
serious. 

In obedience to this behest 
Florence felt in her pocket, then 
in the bosom of her dress, and 
then in various other hiding- 
places afforded by the female style 
of dress ; but to no avail. 

*Good gracious! I must have 
dropped it on my way here, or 
left it at home! How careless of 
me! I could have sworn, though, 
I put it into my pocket. I must 
go back at once and look for it. 
I wouldn’t, for all the world, that 
any one but you or mamma saw it.’ 

‘Stop, Florry, dear, for a mo- 
ment,’ said Mr. Bolitho, as Flo- 

,» rence, in great tribulation of mind, 
hurried towards the door. ‘Tell 
me first what this letter said. I 
can’t stand the suspense of wait- 
ing till I see it.’ 

Only too well did Florence 
remember the terms of the im- 
peachment, and she poured forth 
her little tale of woe in broken 
murmurs. 

‘I should not have believed it 
from any one but Agatha Mading- 
ley,’ she said at its conclusion. 

‘I don’t believe it from her / 

*O, don’t you, Mr. Bolitho? 
said Florence, with just a dash of 
hope faintly illumining her face. 

‘ Devil a bit!’ said the old fel- 
low shortly. 

‘O Mr. Bolitho, how sweet 
those lovely soft words seem to 
me !’ said Florence. 

Euphony, after all, lies more in 
the sense than in the sound. ‘ Not 
guilty,’ uttered by a wheezy-voiced 
foreman, would sound much sweet- 
er to the prisoner at the bar than 
an adverse verdict pronounced by 
a Mario in ‘liquid notes mellifiu- 
ously bland.’ 
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*No, I don’t believe it, and, 
what’s more, I won't believe it, 
until I get further proof,’ said 
Mr. Bolitho. ‘I tell you what 
I'lido. I'll ride up to the barracks 
at once, and see what I can pick 
up there in a cautious sort of way. 
So go home and get hold of that 
letter as soon as you can, and I'll 
be with you later on in the morn- 
ing.’ 

Florence thanked her kind 
old friend and godfather, and took 
her departure with a somewhat 
lighter heart than she had brought 
to the interview ; while Mr. Boli- 
tho ordered his cob to be saddled 
and brought round at once. 

While retracing her steps across 
the fields, Florence looked eagerly, 
but unsuccessfully, for the letter 
which she might have dropped. 

On reaching home she found 
Spigot in the hall, ruefully contem- 
plating a battered hat which he 
held in his hand. 

‘Whose hat is that, Spigot? 
asked Florence. 

‘His worship’s, miss,’ replied 
Spigot, with bated breath and an 
uneasy glance in the direction of 
the study. 

‘Good gracious! what has hap- 
pened? she anxiously asked; for 
the sight of a battered hat is apt 
to suggest probable injury to the 
head it usually shields from atmo- 
spheric and other influences, 

‘Well, you see, miss, his wor- 
ship came in about a quarter of 
an hour ago ; and being not alto- 
gether exactly pleased about some- 
thing, he put his foot on his hat, 
miss,’ replied Spigot, as if this 
subpedal operation with a hat was 
as natural and usual a manifesta- 
tion of displeasure as a frown or 
a hasty word. ‘ But,’ added Spi- 
got, whose terror of the great man 
lasted even in his dreams, ‘what 
a blessing his worship’s head 
wasn’t in it at the time!’ The 
difficulty of any person treading 
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on his hat while it was on his 
own head apparently not occurring 
to the faithful retainer. 

On asking if her mother were 
in, Florence was answered in the 
negative ; and coming to the con- 
clusion that a frame of mind 
which would crush hats was to 
be avoided, she hastily ascended 
to her room. On entering it she 
was relieved in her mind at finding 
the missing letter. It was lying 
open on the floor, where, in her 
dire grief and confusion, she had 
evidently dropped it while under 
the impression that she had 
slipped it into her pocket. Though 
so deeply had the written words 
sunk into her heart that she could 
have repeated them from memory, 
there was a fascination in reading 
them over and over again, in the 
fond hope of convincing herself 
that the whole thing was a base- 
less as well as a base fabrication 
by which Agatha Madingley had 
been duped. But, on the con- 
trary, even the hope that Mr. 
Bolitho’s scepticism had inspired 
in her became with each perusal 
fainter and fainter, until it flicker- 
ed out altogether, leaving her 
once more in the darkness of de- 
spair. And this, above all others, 
is a darkness like that which 
came ‘over the land of Egypt, 
even darkness which may be felt.’ 
Then plaintively whimpering, 
* O, I wonder if mamma has come 
in yet !’ she rose and sought the 
only solace that seemed open to 
her now, 

Mrs. Buddlecombe had come 
in, and was in her own room, 
Her frame of mind was hardly 
less miserable than her daughter’s ; 
but Florence’s tear-bedimmed eyes 
were blind to the evidences of 
grief, anger, and fatigue amply 
portrayed in her mother’s coun- 
tenance, 

With any but a soft or sympa- 
thetic expression of face did Mrs, 
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Buddlecombe listen to the out- 
pourings of the wounded spirit. 
Florence could not have gone to 
a more bitter adviser ; for, after 
the morning’s experience, Mrs. 
Buddlecombe, like the Psalmist, 
‘was saying in her heart, ‘ All men 
are liars.’ 

‘Do you believe it, darling 
mamma? asked Florence, after 
her mother had read the letter. 

‘ Yes ; I can very easily believe 
every word of it,’ said Mrs. Bud- 
dlecombe, whose wholesome heart 
that morning’s work had turned 
to gall. 

‘O mamma!’ groaned Florence, 

who knew well that her mother’s 
judgment ever leaned to the side 
of mercy, ‘I did not expect you 
would have believed it so easily. 
I thought you would as soon 
have believed ill of papa as of 
Algy.’ 
‘Ha, ha?! half laughed, half 
cried Mrs. Buddlecombe, as she 
thought of her Joshua’s perfidy. 
‘ They are all the same, Florence, 
these men. Young or old, 
single or married, they are one 
and all what the song says—“ de- 
ceivers ever.” Have nothing 
whatever to do with one of the 
vile sex, Florry darling !’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A sLicuT retrogression is ne- 
cessary. While Florence was at 
Mr. Bolitho’s, Mr. Buddlecombe 
suddenly bethought him that per- 
haps a little nagging at his 
daughter might ease his troubled 
mind, or, at all events, divert his 
thoughts for a short time; and 
with this object he wandered in 
search of her up-stairs and down- 
stairs, till he finally reached that 
young lady’s chamber. Receiving 
no response to his tap, he opened 
the door and entered. On the 
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floor was an open letter which 
at once attracted his attention. 

‘ What a careless girl she is, to 
be sure!’ observed Mr. Buddle- 
combe, stooping down and pick- 
ing up the letter, with the inten- 
tion of putting it on the toilet- 
table. As he held it in his hand, 
however, his eye fell on the written 
words, and, as Fate would have 
it, those particular words were: 
* I have heard the story of Alger- 
non Warriner’s worthlessness 
from the very best authority.’ 
On this, curiosity getting the better 
of every other feeling, Mr. Buddle- 
combe read a few more sentences ; 
then, sternly muttering, ‘It is my 
bounden duty to go further into 
this,’ he read the letter from be- 
ginning to end. He read it, too, 
with feelings of self-congratula- 
tion. It came in most opportunely. 
He wanted an excuse to give his 
own conscience for intercepting 
Algernon Warriner’s letters to 
Florence, and here was one, cut 
and dry, for him. It was now, 
without the slightest moral doubt, 
his bounden duty to stop all fur- 
ther intercourse by every means 
in his power, and the most effi- 
cacious were those suggested by 
Lady Cecilia. 

Having come to this conclusion, 
he replaced the letter where he 
had found it, and once more re- 
tired to his study, where for the 
present we shall leave him. 

Anxiously did Florence await 
Mr. Bolitho’s return from the 
barracks; and on descrying him 
from her window riding up the 
avenue, she hastened out to meet 
him. 

‘O Mr. Bolitho, have you 
heard anything ? asked Florence, 
with an eager white face. 

‘Well, I have some news of 
Algy ; and this much I can say, 
that it affords a convincing proof 
of the high estimation he is held 
in at the Horse Guards. I con- 
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sider it a most valuable evidence 
to character, and a practical refu- 
tation of the mischievous scandal 
that has occasioned you so much 
alarm and sorrow this morning.’ 

‘But what is it? asked Flo- 
rence impatiently, and, in spite 
of Mr. Bolitho’s assurances, with 
considerable misgivings; for a 
piece of intelligence requiring a 
preface is pretty sure to have some- 
thing unpleasant in it. 

‘ Weil, in one way,’ replied Mr. 
Bolitho, patting her pale cheek, 
‘the news may not be altogether 
welcome, Florry ; for what I have 
to tell you involves a short sepa- 
ration between you two. The 
fact is Algy has been ordered off 
at a few hours’ notice to Malta.’ 

‘To Malta! exclaimed Flo- 
rence, clasping her hands. 

‘Yes ; I saw the Colonel, who 
has just arrived from London by 
the midday train, and he told me 
all about it. It appears that the 
constant stream of troops passing 
through Malta, on their way from 
the Crimea, has thrown such a 
strain on the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral’s department at that little 
military hotbed as to almost 
break it down; and Algy, as a 
smart clever young officer, has 
been specially selected to go out 
to their assistance with a title as 
long as my arm-—Acting Deputy- 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
I think they call it. If the duties 
are at all commensurate with the 
title, the post must be a very 
onerous one. I suppose it didn’t 
exist in Shakespeare’s time, or he 
wouldn’t have wanted to know 
what was in a name.’ 

This careless gaiety was assumed 
by Mr. Bolitho; for, in truth, 
there was something about this 
sudden order which, after what 
he had heard from Florence, pro- 
duced, even in his unsuspecting 
mature, just the suspicion of a 
suspicion that a screw was loose 
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somewhere. And when suspicion, 
even in the smallest degree, crept 
into Mr. Bolitho’s heart, it was a 
substance so completely foreign 
to his nature as to create an ab- 
normal irritation. 

‘Never mind, Florry,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘he'll only be away for 
a short time. You're certain to 
get a letter from him to-night 
telling you all about it.’ 

By this time they were crossing 
a portion of the lawn immediately 
in front of Mrs. Buddlecombe’s 
and Florry’s boudoir, which, by 
means of French windows, opened 
on to the gravel path. 

*‘O Mr. Bolitho!’ called Mrs. 
Buddlecombe, suddenly appearing 
at one of the windows, ‘do come 
in; I wish most particularly to 
speak to you. Florry darling, 
leave us alone for the present.’ 

‘I’ve told mamma all about the 
letter, Mr. Bolitho,’ murmured 
Florence. ‘The dreadful weight 
of suspense and doubt and misery 
was more than I could bear all 
by myself, and I couldn’t help 
going to you two; for I knew 
you both were so fond of Algy.’ 

‘ Quite right, quite right. But 
you'll hear to-night from him, 
my dear,’ said the old fellow, 
patting her fondly on the shoul- 
der. ‘If she doesn’t,’ he added, 
as he obeyed Mrs. Buddlecombe’s 
summons, ‘I shall really think— 
well, Isha’n’t know really what to 
think. That will be just about 
my mental condition regarding 
the matter.’ 

On entering the room, the traces 
of grief which lurked about Mrs. 
Buddlecombe’s eyes and nose at 
once attracted Mr. Bolitho’s at- 
tention. 

*O, I do so wish to speak to 
you!’ exclaimed Mrs. Buddle- 
combe, burying her face in her 
handkerchief. ‘You are the oldest 
and kindest friend I have.’ 

* My dear, dear lady, you should 
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not give way like this,’ said Mr. 
Bolitho, who really thought that, 
considering the circumstances of 
the case, Mrs. Buddlecombe was 
carrying her maternal sympathy 
beyond the bounds of reason. ‘I 
have heard the whole story, and 
permit me to say you are not acting 
with your usual admirable sense 
in at once taking the blackest 
view of the matter.’ 

‘It’s impossible to take too 
black a view of it,’ said Mrs. Bud- 
dlecombe passionately. 

*O pooh, pooh! said old Bo- 
litho jauntily. ‘1 have heard the 
whole story, and I must say I 
don’t agree with you.’ 

‘Heard the whole story! Then 
you have seen him and he has 
told you? 

‘No, no. I haven't seen him 
—at least not since this affair. I 
heard the whole thing from her.’ 

‘ From her ? 

‘Yes; why shouldn’t she tell 
me? She knows how [I love her.’ 

‘Love her! You love her! 
gasped Mrs. Buddlecombe. ‘ You 
tell me you love her as well as 
Joshua ? 

‘Bless my soul, what does all 
this mean? Love her as well as 
Joshua? Well, I know he loves 
her dearly, fondly—’ 

‘O, this to my face!’ sobbed 
Mrs. Buddlecombe, with her coun- 
tenance once more buried in her 
handkerchief. ‘It is brutal ! 

*But hang me if I don’t be- 
lieve I love her more than he 
does !’ 

Mrs. Buddlecombe rose from 
her seat, and, to use a Horatian 
metaphor, wrapped herself up in 
her virtue. 

‘And this is the man from 
whom I expected consvlation and 
advice!’ she said, in scathing 
tones, accompanied by a look of 
supreme contempt. ‘ Mr. Bolitho, 
with that last speech of yours 
you have blotted out—and with 
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a foul blot too—the friendship of 
years. After my triple experience 
of this day, everything in the 
shape of man will henceforth be 
loathsome in my eyes. Leave 
me at once, please ; and if chance 
throws us in each other’s way, pray 
do not further insult me with any 
attempt to renew ouracquaintance.’ 

‘Well,’ said old Bolitho, regu- 
larly gasping for breath in his 
bewilderment, ‘conscious inno- 
cence, which is generally credited 
with such soothing properties, is, 
in my opinion, a humbug. I 
don’t find it soothing me in the 
least—quite the reverse. What 
there can be so very disgraceful 
in my loving Florry as if she 
were my own daughter, I—’ 

‘Florry! Who was talking of 
Florry ? 

‘Why, I was—of Florry and 
Algernon Warriner! Who were 
you talking about ? 

‘O Mr. Bolitho,’ said Mrs. 
Buddlecombe, in a burst of peni- 
tence, ‘forgive me for my rude 
unfeeling words! The misunder- 
standing rose out of my selfish 
grief. I was not thinking of my 
poor darling little Florry, but of 
my own self. I thought all this 
time you were alluding to Joshua 
and that horribly lovely woman.’ 

* What horribly lovely woman ? 
said Mr. Bolitho. 

‘O, its shocking! replied 
Mrs. Buddlecombe, wiping her 
eyes with her handkerchief, and 
with difficulty restraining another 
fit of weeping. ‘You are the 
only one to whom I would divulge 
this tale of shame. From Flo- 
rence of course it must be most 
sacredly kept.’ 

Mr. Bolitho was not a victim 
to idle curiosity, neither was he a 
lover of scandal ; nevertheless he 
drew his chair nearer, and listened 
arrectis auribus. Mrs. Buddle- 
combe did not keep him waiting 
long. 
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*‘O Mr. Bolitho, I have found 
Joshua out in a liaison with a 
most lovely woman—I must admit 
that much of her, the vile crea- 
ture 

‘I can’t believe it,’ said Mr. 
Bolitho, pushing his chair back 
half a foot, and gazing with horror 
on his informant. ‘It’s impossi- 
ble. You've been imposed upon, 
my dear Mrs. Buddlecombe, by 
some foul lie.’ 

* Nothing of the sort,’ returned 
Mrs. Buddlecombe; ‘seeing is 
believing. I wish to goodness it 
wasn’t. I traced him to the 
White Hart at Bradingfield, and 
surprised them in the midst of 
their assignation. I wish I had 
not now. I prefer the state of 
blissful ignorance I was in yester- 
day. But now that Ido know it, 
I cannot calmly submit to it. O 
Mr. Bolitho,’ concluded Mrs, 


Buddlecombe, in a passionate 
appeal to her old friend, ‘you 
have known him from boyhood ; 
you have influence over him ; win 
him—O, win my poor erring 
Joshua back to the path of virtue !’ 

Mr. Bolitho was pierced to the 
very centre of his great tender 
heart. He was also shocked 
beyond measure ; for he entertain- 
ed a very high opinion of the 
marriage vow—all the higher, pos- 
sibly, for never having taken it 
himself; and there was a grand 
air of steadfast resolve on his be- 
nevolent countenance as he re 
plied, ‘I will’ and strode from 
the room. 

In a few moments he was at 
the study-door. But how he won, 
or sought to win, Mr. Buddle- 
combe back to the path of virtue 
must be reserved for another 
chapter. 

















AN UNFREQUENTED HIGHWAY. 
THE MOSELLE. 





Earty in the Long Vacation, four 
of us found ourselves, with a very 
few clothes, a very little money, 
and a great many books, in the 
ancient city of Treves. A quiet 
sleeping town now, for all its old 
glories and the proud legend still 
inscribed upon the Rothes Haus, 
‘Ante Romam Treviris stetit an- 
nis mille trecentis.’ But the old 
capital of the North, founded, as 
the legend runs, by a wandering 
son of Ninus and Semiramis, still 
keeps the monumental stones of 
its greatness. And in the won- 
derful moonlight we wandered to 
where the Porta Nigra looms dark 
against the sky, and the huge cy- 
clopean stones, that have survived 
the storm-blast of Attila, stand 
yet unchanged through all the 
changes. Who piled them up, 
and when, and why, now no man 
shall say; it is only one more of 
those silent records that, in all 
lands, by stream and river, and 
even hidden in wild hills, in 
places now gone out of mind and 
desolate, the masters of the world 
have left behind to justify their 
claim. 

Quite lately vast substructions 
of a bath have been uncovered, 
and more lies yet under the grass 
and corn. These, with the ruin 
of Constantine’s palace, the 
theatre, and the grand old bridge, 
that has stood out against the 
rapid stream for all these years, 
are the most considerable Roman 
relics of the North. But Treves 
is interesting no less for its 
medizval traditions ; the electoral 








bishopric has more than one his- 
toric church. Though now, where 
the first basilica was raised to 
commemorate the revelation of 
Constantine—seen it would ap- 
pear in many skies—stands the 
most execrable monument that 
could desecrate the imperial 
miracle. The Fates have not been 
kind to the offerings of the devout, 
and time after time has fire or 
thunder passed aver the Paulinus 
Kirche ; until, towards the end of 
the last century, they conceived 
the present building, which, did 
we but still personify the storm, 
would make us wonder how the 
lightnings could have spared it so 
long. Within, from every stucco 
column, from every available 
angle of the frieze, droop down 
gray banks of plaster clouds, in 
which the gaudy angels sit robed 
in the primary colours ; some of 
them, that is, for the cherubs are 
nude of course ; on the roof the 
battles of Constantine are blazon- 
ed ; and below around, bad brass- 
work, interminable banners, rank 
colours, and an entire absence 
of even architectural mediocrity, 
complete a perfect marvel of bad 
taste. And yet this church is a 
wonder to the folk of Treves, by 
the side of which their other monu- 
ments are small. 

The sacristan is a droll fellow 
enough. We inquired of him 
whether it was still possible to 
see the Holy Coat which, some 
thirty or forty years ago, attracted 
thousands of pilgrims. But no; 
he said it lay walled up some- 
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where under thecathedral—where, 
no man knew except the Pope 
and one or two beside; and if 
any one were accidentally to find 
out, it would be suddenly re- 
moved, and no man would see it 
again for a thousand years. 
‘Why? we asked. But he shrug- 
ged his shoulders like a good 
Catholic, and answered: ‘ Weis 
nit.’ 

Early in the morning we wan- 
dered past the bridge to where a 
lot of boats lay moored; and 
having with some difficulty dis- 
covered the owner, proceeded to 
bargain for the purchase of the 
largest ; clumsily built out of 
strong oak planks, but stout 
enough to weather anything. In 
shape something like a caricatured 
gondola, or the fishermen’s 
wherries in the cartoon of the 
Miraculous Draught. A bargain 
was concluded for three thalers 
down and thirteen more to follow, 
giving us possession of the boat, 
with new seats, oars, and rudder ; 
the whole to be conveyed to 
the steamboat landing at three 
o'clock. 

There was not too much time 
to dine, to procure the necessary 
frying-pan and provisions for an 
evening meal; and towards four 
o’clock we had started with all 
our luggage down the rapid 
stream. The sun was strong, 
and no one felt much inclined to 
row with the boarded poles which 
served us for oars ; so we passed 
beyond the last houses of the 
town, and tumbled over into the 
water to bathe. 

For a mile or two the hills lie 
far from the river and the country 
is flat ; but as we lose the distant 
spire of Ehrang and the iron- 
works of Quint, the hills close in 
on either side, and the stream 
begins to wind. At Issel we 
brought the boat to shore, to lie 
ina cellar. It was not without 


difficulty that we could prevail 
upon W. to remain in the boat, as 
his desperate attempts to speak 
a word of German would infallibly 
double or treble the prices. We 
others returned laden with bot- 
tles, at eightpence a quart; and 
set them down out of the strong 
sun in the bows; then, as the 
inevitable crowd began to as- 
semble on the bank, pushed off 
again into the middle stream. 
The sun was setting as we passed 
Longuich, and we anchored by a 
little trout-stream to cook our 
supper. There were fagots in the 
boat, procured at Issel, and in a 
moment the fire was blazing. 

Our first halting-place was to 
be Neumagen, where they still 
show the camp of Constantine, of 
which Ausonius told, ‘ Noroma- 
gum divi castra inclyta Constan- 
tini.’ But the map showed that 
we had yet many miles to travel, 
and it began already to grow 
dark; so as the last bottle was 
emptied, we started once more in 
the half-light, rowing now two 
abreast on the seat in the bows. 
Here and there lights shone from 
cottage-windows, and the higher 
rocks were lost in the dimness of 
the skies ; there was still a faint 
pathway traced along the water, 
caught from where the last glimmer 
of the sunset hung between the 
hills ; but in front all wasdark. We 
could see the map no longer now, 
except by the feeble spark in our 
pipes ; we lost all reckoning of our 
whereabouts, and it was fast grow- 
ing too late for any of the towns- 
folk of Neumagen to be still 
awake. 

The reception of strangers in a 
Mosel inn even now requires con- 
siderable preparation, so we began 
to despair of getting under any 
roof to sleep; and yet it was too 
dark to see what might be a few 
yards ahead of us—bridge, or 
barge, or breakwater. 
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Suddenly, as the boat rounded 
a corner from between two rocks, 
came a faint flush of light ; this 
could be no last trace of the sun- 
set—that had long died away on 
the other aide of the heavens, It 
grew stronger and stronger; the 
top of the mountains behind 
passed from darkness into a gray 
twilight, and over the rock’s edge 
before us glided the white rim of 
the moon, to laugh at the false 
prophet who had declared that 
her reign was ended. 

And now, with the moon to 
guide us, we would row on all 
through the night. What is there 
in the whole world to equal this : 
gliding down a rapid stream, un- 
der a summer moon, with the 
changing hills and woodlands on 
either hand, all sleeping in the 
charmed night? There are no 
falls or rapids on the Moselle. 
Only long stone jetties, half sub- 
merged, built to deepen the chan- 
nel and protect the banks, run 
out into the mid-stream. Round 
these the water storms and rushes, 
so that here, with the white light 
catching the edges of the waves, 
and the stillness around doubling 
the noise of their eddies, we seem 
to be approaching the falls of 
some cataract. The boat answered 
well to its primitive rudder; but 
all the steerer’s attention was 
engaged in keeping well in the 
middle. Twice we stuck fast 
upon jetties; and a unanimous 
appeal to W., to get out into the 
river and lighten the boat, having 
failed to produce any impression, 
we had considerable difficulty in 
getting her off. At one o'clock 
we passed Neumagen on the 
right; a few miles farther Pies- 
port, where some of the finest 
grapes upon the river are grown, 
Winterich, and as day began to 
dawn drifted into a long straight 
reach in the river; two rowing 
still to keep the cold out, the 





others covered with all the avail- 
able coats, steering or sleeping in 
the stern. It was ‘morning as 
plain as could be’ as we left be- 
hind us, on the right, the valley 
which leads the picturesque ruins 
of Veldenz; and before another 
hourthe sun had got rightover the 
hills, and we had run our boat to 
land under the broken towers of 
the Landshut, that still watch 
over the little town of Berncastel. 

A quick breakfast, a few hours 
in bed, and they woke us up for 
Mittagiessen. The ‘ Doctor’ is of 
course the wine to drink; and 
thereby hangs a tale. Up in the 
Landshut yonder the Kurfiirst 
lay ill; the physicians swore he 
had fought his last battle, and a 
proclamation was issued promising 
a royal reward to any one who 
should find a remedy. <A day or 
so passed, and an old man climbed 
up to the castle with a keg upon 
his back. Struggling into the 
royal bedchamber, he poured out 
a glass of the golden bubbling 
wine and held to the prince, who 
drank and sat upright, and drank 
again. 


‘Am andern Tage trinkt er zwei 
Und acht nach sieben Tagen!’ 


The old man would never sell his 
miraculous vineyard, but kept the 
castle-cellar full, and made the 
prince his heir. 
*Doch gibt es solcher Doctor noch 
Auch sonst am Moselstrome, 
Und mancher Priester predigt heut’ 
Won Misigkeit im Dom 
Der liingst schon auf dem Rirchhof lig’, 
Wenn’s nicht die Doctor giibe !— 


Die Glaser woll, und stosst mit an; 
* Der Moselwein !—er lebe!”’ 


Partly owing, perhaps, to the 
seductions of this excellent phy- 
sician, it was late in the day when 
we left the hospitable Post, and 
floated past the Brauneberg and 
the vineyards of Zeltinger, both 
well known in England; past 
Trasbach, with the ruins of the 
Grafinburg, built by Loretta of 
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Sponheim out ofthe moneys which, 
at the expense ofexcommunication, 
she made the Bishop of Treves 
pay for several weeks of involun- 
tary detainment, because his rever- 
ence was such an epicure. 

We stop at one village on the 
road to obtain provisions forsupper, 
and return to the boat to find W. 
in vain trying to convince an eager 
crowd that he is not an Italian ; 
and J. sleeping soundly through 
the altercation in the stern. Per- 
haps it is infectious ; for as we pass 
the next old ruin, the Starken- 
burg, a few stones that are left of 
the halls where Loretta enter- 
tained the bishop, it is agreed by 
universal consent that we land 
for the night at the next available 
village ; therefore as Enkircli is 
printed in large letters on the map 
(our only clue to the extent of 
civilisation), the boat is brought to 
land beside the clumsy ferry, and 
the cart which has just landed 
from the other side of the stream 
is chartered to carry up our luggage 
to the nearest, or rather the only, 
inn. 

I wonder if the party drinking 
down below resent our intrusion ; 
a bottle of wine and the clinking 
of the glasses will pacify them, 
while al] the female population of 
the house are busy preparing beds. 
Rough sheets and small washing 
accommodation ; but yet how 
wonderfully furnished are all 
these village inns, how scrupu- 
lously clean up-stairs, for all the 
libels perpetrated by Murray and 
Bedeker upon the Mosel hostel- 
ries! What a land of milk and 
honey too, where four hungry 
mortals can have their abendessen, 
a bed and breakfast, to say no- 
thing of the wine, for some four- 
teen or fifteen marks. 

The next morning, soon after 
sunrise, we pass away from these 
honest folk, and enter upon the 
romance land ofthe river. Every 
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few miles from here to Coblenz 
the towers of the robber knights 
crown the vine-laden hills, and 
along the many windings each 
changing scene is a perfect pic- 
ture. Opposite Punderich there 
is a ruined chapel on the heights ; 
and on the farther side of the hill, 
but a few hundred yards from our 
boat, this same river runs below ; 
and yet we shall have several 
miles to row before we see the 
other wall of the Marienburg 
ruins. Owing to the strong posi- 
tion of this peninsula, in the old 
war times the nuns in the moun- 
tain convent had frequently to 
leave their home and see the 
sacred buildings filled with armed 
men. Perhaps the constant as- 
sociation with these marauders 
undermined the convent disci- 
pline, at any rate a severe repri- 
mand was issued from the bishop- 
ric at Treves ; and many succes- 
sive ecclesiastics tried to obtain 
possession of this almost impreg- 
nable hill. At last the nuns were 
all induced to come and celebrate 
some high festival upon the arch- 
bishop’s barge, when suddenly 
the moorings were slipped, and 
these doubtful religieuses were 
transported to Kloster Stuben, 
some miles down the river, where 
before long the house became a 
scandal to the neighbourhood, and 
thelightnings destroyed the chapel 
one night at vespers with all the 
erring nuns. But as the bishop 
cut the moorings of his barge, the 
ancient legend runs, a vine-dresser 
on the hills saw a great snake 
with a golden crown upon its 
head and a bunch of keys in its 
mouth. And it spoke with a 
human voice, and bade him follow, 
and be made lord of many trea- 
sures and a rich man for ever; 
then, asin great fear he hung back 
and crouched upon the ground, 
the snake became a beautiful nun, 
and ere his senses forsook him he 
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saw her leap with a wild shriek 
from the cliff. 

As we once more sight the 
other side of the convent chapel, 
beneath a hideous iron railway 
bridge, Alf comes in view, and, 
far on the hills behind, the tower 
of Burg Arras. From here to 
Coblenz the railrvad follows the 
river all the way; and this is the 
purpose to which the greatest 
military nation of to-day have 
applied the French indemnity. 
Five years ago the work was not 
commenced, and this was a little 
unfrequented corner of the world ; 
and now the trains hurry past all 
day long, and engines smoke and 
whistle through the Ritterthal of 
the Moselle. They laugh at me 
in the boat because I hold it a 
finer thing to leave what Nature 
has made beautiful in peace, at 
the cost of a little glory, than 
to hold direct communications 
between the frontier and Berlin ; 
and because I can conceive of no 
place vile enough for the perpetra- 
tor of such an iron bridge set in 
the heart of the fairest scene upon 
the river. 

At Alf the inns are, for the 
Moselle, palatial, often full of 
strangers on their way to the old 
Roman baths of Bertrich, some 
miles up the valley behind. Now 
a great cloud sails suddenly over 
the hills and falls on us in drench- 
ing rain, so we cover up the lug- 
gage as best we can, and rush into 
the Post to dinner. There isa 
good deal of baling to be done 
afterwards, and no time to lose, 
as we have along stretch to cover 
yet to-day; after many windings 
we see the buttresses and pointed 
windows that still mark the site 
of Kloster Stuben. Some five or 
six miles farther one of the most 
picturesque points yet reached 
comes in view, the fortified village 
and strong castle of Beilstein. 
Above, between two round corner 
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towers, a pentagonal keep defends 
the front, a line of turrets guards 
the approach, and below the 
quaintest of old gable houses 
mounts the gently ascending val- 
ley. The knights of Beilstein 
seem to have afforded protection 
and hospitality to many unfortu- 
nates. Under their auspices the 
Carmelites founded a large mon- 
astery here; and when in the 
seventeenth century the ‘black 
death’ raged in Germany, and the 
Jews accused of poisoning the 
wells were driven from place to 
place, many were suffered to take 
refuge in the village; and, need- 
less to say, though they entered 
the poorest, they are now the 
richest inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

We are all splashing about in 
the middle of the river, when 
suddenly there comes an alarm 
that we are nearing Cochem, and 
there is barely time to scramble 
into our clothes before we turn 
round a corner and see the restored 
castle with its endless turrets and 
gables standing out black against 
the sunset. There is a new hotel 
at Cochem now, and the place had 
much too respectable an air for 
people in our disreputable gar- 
ments, so we did not dare to land, 
but determined to push on to 
Treis, which lay at the end ofa 
long straight reach not more than 
an hour’s row. From the hotel- 
baleony telescopes were levelled 
as we passed—one of us was only 
now drying his feet over the side 
of the boat ; another combing his 
hair, with the back of a watch 
for a looking-glass ; a third with 
no coat was packing the towels 
into a knapsack: but we did not 
stay to gratify their curiosity, and 
slowly drifted by. The Burg of 
Cochem was rebuilt by a rich 
citizen of Berlin upon the old 
lines, and gives a good idea of 
what such a river castle must 
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have been: he died some little 
while ago, and as he was separated 
from his wife, it is now the pro- 
perty of a young daughter. Such 
is the last state of one of the 
oldest of these mediwval relics, 
built probably towards the end of 
the tenth century by a count of 
Ehrenfried. 

A mile beyond is the castle and 
village of Clotten, once the in- 
heritance of a Polish queen, 
Richenza. Another mile, and we 
pass Pommern and its ruins, and 
at the end of the straight reach of 
river bring our boat to shore be- 
tween the breakwaters at Treis. 
The shore is gay with booths, 
lamps, and flags, a little way off 
a band is playing, and all round 
are the tokens of Kermesse. - lé 
needs no little plack to walk up, 
an unmistakable foreigner, through 
the crowd of merrymakers, head- 
ing a procession laden with knap- 
sacks and portmanteaus, to the 
excellent inn ‘ bei Castor.’ How- 
ever, it must be done; abendessen 
is fortunately ready, and off we 
go to the fair. There are two 
tanz-salonen, and between them 
the population is pretty evenly 
divided. Dancing must come by 
instinct to this folk, they are all 
at it—vinedressers from the hills, 
foresters from the woods, and the 
young clerks home from Coblenz 
for the festival, whirling round 
and round to a music that seems 
never to grow tired. Hardly a 
pause between the dances, and off 
they go again—the peasant-girls 
with a broad gold arrow through 
their hair, all dressed in their 
best dresses, such as they are; 
the old men with their blouses, 
that the dust may not spoil the 
ancestral Sunday coat. Those of 
us who can speak the language 
are in the thick of it. W. con- 
soles himself with addressing the 
most incomprehensible remarks to 
a small infant, which, to its own 


extreme discomfort and the mo- 
ther’s delight, he has imprisoned 
between his knees. How many 
of our fellow-countrymen, who 
come in such numbers across the 
Channel, have ever seen this, the 
real life of the people, in these 
truer lights of the picture? They 
pass their own way, and leave us 
the reputation of a hard cold 
nation, good to make money out 
of, but altogether unsympathetic 
and self-satisfied. 

What a contrast to our national 
amusements and the horrors of a 
Bank-holiday! No one is noisy, 
nor dull with stupefying beer and 
spirits, only the glasses clink and 
the light gold wine goes round. 
Each one dances with whom he 
will, and then leads his partner 
back ; very few words pass, only 
the feet move, untired always, in 
time with the music. There are 
old men too, some of the best 
dancers, as active as the young ; 
and round the room upon a raised 
platform we all sit at little tables, 
with the gute treue Pfeife and the 
bottles of Brauneberger. Three 
days together in every year the 
village makes holiday, and many 
a cask is emptied. 

We could not stay here long 
enough to gather any legends of 
the two ruins that lie above the 
inland valleys ; there seems to be 
no written record here of folk-lore 
as upon the Rhine. Only the 
schoolmaster or the village story- 
teller hands the wonder down ; 
and perhaps each generation adds 
a little to the annals of the lost 
years. We have but a short way 
to go the following morning, for 
at Brodenbach there is an excel- 
lent Gasthaus, bei Probst, where 
the great box of books may be 
unscrewed ; and up the two green 
valleys behind there are shady 
places where one may read in 


peace of the ring of Gyges, or 
the Macrobian A®thiopians and 
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the fountain that gave eternal 
youth. 

Therefore at Moselkern we 
leave the river for a few hours to 
explore the deep gorge through 
which the tiny stream of Eltz 
leads as a clue in the labyrinth 
to the wonderful schloss of that 
name. Still perfect and un- 
changed through all the years, 
its many gables rise upon the 
lonely hill, set in the solitude of 
those deep valleys, and, far above, 
the tower that Baldwin built for 
his beleaguering archers is little 
more than a heap of crumbling 
stones. Within, the old rooms, 
even the furniture, are still the 
same; and down the zigzag path 
comes a line of men, with their 
guns upon their shoulders and 
great dogs baying deep, on their 
way into the woods to wait at 
evening for the wild-boar. 

The great family of Eltz—great 
in the annals of the Mosel-land— 
still lives in the ancient Stamm- 
haus. And now the traveller is 
no longer shown over the quaint 
dim rooms, and about the winding 
turret-stairs. I was glad to have 
been there three years before. 
There are endless legends chroni- 
cled of this fairy palace; one 
curious record is preserved of an 
agreement between three brothers 
who shared the inheritance, which 
throws some little light upon the 
social life in these old fastnesses. 
Tt enacts that, ‘if any one of us 
three shall strike or wound his 
wife, brother, or child, he shall 
leave the castle fora year.’ Again 
‘if he lame his wife, his brother, 
or his child, he shall leave the 
castle and never return.’ And if 
one be slain, he was to leave him- 
self, and not one of his heirs 
might dare to claim an inheritance 
until the stroke was avenged or 
pardoned. To some such treaty 
as this, even every stranger count 
or prince entertained within the 
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walls was first bound to sub- 
scribe. Below, a house has been 
built almost entirely out of the 
stone balls slung from the besieg- 
ing engines by the soldiers of 
Archbishop Baldwin. The vil- 
lagers about declare that, round 
the battlements and through the 
winding passages, and even in 
the valley down below, many a 
ghost has been seen to glide in 
the dark autumn nights. 

Halfway once more to Broden- 
bach we pass Burg Bischofstein, 
with the strange white line round 
its black tower: a pile of ruin, 
built half for defence and half 
for convent rites, as the Gothic 
windows seem to show. With the 
stories that have reached us of 
that twelfth-century monastic 
life, and the ways and manners 
of these old-world fortresses, a 
combination of the two must have 
been a real plague spot even in 
those unscrupulous days. Before 
the sun falls behind the woods 
and vines, we have arrived at the 
Post, and are already in a fair 
way to become a nine days’ won- 
der to the inhabitants. Perhaps 
this is as pretty a spot as any 
upon the whole river : two valleys 
behind diverge into the country, 
and through each a little trout- 
stream runs. One which flows 
through the ‘vale of honour’ 
circles round a solitary hill, on 
which stood one of the strongest 
castles in the land; so much is 
left of its walls and towers that 
one may fancy it rebuilt, The 
present owner has many such, in- 
herited from several branches of 
a once-powerful family. An old 
man lives there now in a few 
rooms that still cling together, 
and pays a thaler yearly for his 
rent. In one of the ancient cel- 
lars he still stores his wine, which 
many travellers stay to drink, 
while he tells of the forays of 
the knights of Ehrenburg; or 
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how the people of Coblenz be- 
sieged them long in vain; and 
they took a terrible revenge, rid- 
ing over the hills by night and 
burning two hundred houses. 
When they were bound on some 
marauding sally, they would turn 
the shoes upon their horses’ hoofs, 
so that an enemy who hoped to 
take them unawares might see 
them all pointing inwards, and 
not dare to venture, while the 
place was really undefended ; but 
on their return they left them 
backwards, that those who saw 
the new hoof-prints leading out- 
wards, might assail the seeming 
empty walls, and fall an easy 
prey. In the dungeons—vast 
underground chambers with no 
door, but only a hole in the roof, 
through which they let their vic- 
tims down—many bones have 
been found of those who starved 
there forgotten. So as the cold 
fresh wine passes, the old tradi- 
tions are recalled. 

This quiet village was, some 
two years ago, the scene of a 
curious imposition, that would 
grow absolutely laughable were 
it not for the strange faith of 
these unlettered people. A miller 
of the neighbourhood, in conjunc- 
tion with a ventriloquist, swore 
that a miracle had occurred in 
his house, and that an apparition 
had appeared to him in a wine- 
bottle. The bottle was immedi- 
ately placed in the miller’s win- 
dow, with candles burning all 
around it; the ventriloquist set 
to work. From all the villages 
far and near the faithful came; 
the miller’s house was besieged 
by crowds ; every one could see it. 
The thing was beyond a doubt : 
to some it seemed to move; to 
others it was still ; one or two saw 
nothing, but they were in a 
minority. Quantities of money 
flowed in ; the miller and the ven- 
triloquist were on the point of 


becoming capitalists, when sud- 
denly one day a detachment of 
police arrived, took possession of 
the ill-gotten gains, and—‘ pro pu- 
dor inversique mores’—carried off 
the bottle. 

This the schoolmaster related 
with closed doors and windows, 
and many 4 furtive look behind, 
beseeching us not to repeat it 
here, or mention the subject at 
all, for there was no knowing who 
might not believe in it; and 
since the passing of the Falk 
laws the people had become 
strangely devout. Six years ago 
the priest of Brodenbach was 
exiled for refusing to subscribe to 
them, and no other has been per- 
mitted to come since. In the 
‘circle’ of Treves alone two hun- 
dred were dismissed. No wonder 
the people are discontented, and 
the Government uneasy. 

A little way from Brodenbach 
is one more ruin, called after the 
city of the East which its founder 
had beleaguered in the holy wars, 
Thuron. The hawks go wheeling 
above their nests in its two 
sullen towers, that still stand 
defiantly above Alken; no burg 
along the river-ways wears such 
a@ menacing and cruel look as 
this deserted fortress ; and nowhere 
were blacker deeds done, through 
all the history of the Ritterthal, 
than those in atonement for which 
the mountain church—a ruin too, 
now—was founded on the op- 
posite ridge. The siege by the 
archiepiscopal armies lasted over 
many months, and the troops are 
said to have drunk the cellars of 
the townsfolk dry; three thou- 
sand casks of wine were emptied 
in the camp before the beleaguered 
castle fell, and bloody Zorn of 
Thuron was exiled for ever from 
the walls which had been a terror 
to the country-side. An hour or 
so beyond is Gondorf, with the 
Stammhaus of the well-known 
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Von der Leyen family, then 
Cobern with the Altenburg and 
the Neuerburg. Not far from 
here is the mineral source of 
Bellthal, from which an English 
company procures that excellent 
water without which how were a 
summer in these hills endurable. 
If Londoners have doubtful drink- 
ing water in their cisterns, at all 
events they are now well supplied 
with wholesome natural waters in 
bottle. 

And so, as the river winds past 
Winnigen Giils and Moselweiss, 
beyond the bridge, built in the 
fourteenth century by the most 
powerful prince in all the Mosel 
annals, Archbishop Baldwin, 


rises the impregnable fort Ehren- 
breitstein, and the Rhine broadens 
out between. 

It is a good life here on this 
romantic river, out of the world 
almost, for all the trains that 
hurry onwards on the road to Metz 
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—a good life in the long summer 
days—to sit on the highest tower 
of the Ehrenburg, with books 
spread out before one, and watch 
the sunset over the distant moun- 
tains of the Eifel; to splash and 
swim in the quick current, whirl- 
ed down the middle channel; and 
racing the barges that make for 
the Rhine, Or else at nights, 
when one grows weary of the 
smoke and wine in the garden by 
the water, to go and lie all 
night through at the edge of the 
woods above, and wait for a shot 
when the wild-boar creeps stealth- 
ily out to do havoc in the potato- 
fields. The watchman has just 
whistled twelve times under my 
window to signify that it is mid- 
night; there is no moon to-night 
to lighten up the hills; the boars 
may have another chance ; the last 
light has died away over the 
river at Hatzenport; and so all 
things must end. 











